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HOW MUCH STEEL IN 1960? 


HE BRITISH steel industry may well 
produce about 24 million tons of steel in 
1960 -—compared with 20 million tons last year. 
Last year, and the year before, the steel 
industry spent some £100,000,000 on new 
plant and development - and raised its pro- 
duction capacity by about a million tons each 
year. This was done despite the fact that 
existing capacity, except in a few cases, was 
not being fully used. 

Why this expansion, then? Is it an act of 
folly — or farsightedness ? 

It is simply an expression of confidence in 
Britain’s future. 

Apart from the sharp setback around 1958, 
when the industry was working far below 
capacity, demand for steel has shown a steady 
upsurge since the war. Looking forwards, the 
industry has weighed forecasts made by its 
customers about their future demand. 

As a result the industry believes that the 
trend of steel demand will continue to rise. 

Planning ahead in Steel is a ticklish busi- 
ness. It means foreseeing future develop- 
ments in the economic life of the nation, and 
the changing needs of steel consumers. 

Among the thousands of steel-using firms 
the pattern of demand can change almost 
overnight. But planning, building and bring- 
ing into production a new steelworks inevit- 
ably takes years. 


Unexpected 
A plant making rails cannot change over to 


steel industry as a whole has not been work- 
ing at full capacity, there have sometimes 
been shortages of steel sheet. 

Why? The causes were an unexpectedly 
swift boom in cars — which took even the 
motor industry itself by surprise; rising sales 
of household goods like cookers and washing 
machines, and of electrical machinery; and a 
shift in demand from one kind of steel sheet 
to another. 


£760 million 


Not even the wisest brains can predict, 
years ahead, every future shift in the pattern 
of demand. But Britain’s steel industry has 
done remarkably well since the war in having 
the right plant ready at the right time. 

Since the end of 1946, a sum of over 
£760,000,000 has been spent on development. 
The graphs show the crescendo of expansion 
in the last seven years; and also how the steel 
industry, far from lagging, has gone ahead 
faster than other manufacturing industries. 


New Mills 


In the critical field of cold reduced sheet, 
production in 1959 was 13 % up on 1958, and 
will rise again by perhaps as much as 20% in 
1960. Further expansion at existing strip mills 
and construction of two new mills at Newport 
and Ravenscraig, work on which is being 
accelerated, will meet the likely demand for 
sheet and tinplate. 

What of the other sections of the industry ? 
Although hit by the recession, they have 
pressed on with expansion. The new Universal 
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Continued modernisation and expansion — 
at a cost of over £100 million a year — will 
provide an efficient steel capacity of over 30 
million tons by 1965, a sound basis for com- 
peting in world markets. 


Pontypridd, badly hit in the ’ thirties, now one 
of the most prosperous of South Wales towns. 


NEW LIFE IN THE 
VALLEY 


HE “ BLACK YEARS ” of the ’twenties 

and ’thirties are not forgotten in South 
Wales. So it was with deep misgivings that I 
went back to the village where I grew up. 

I was never so surprised in my life. There 
was Thomas Street with upwards of thirty 
motor cars parked along its kerbs. Thomas 
Street, which for hours on end in the old days 
held nothing but Sam Price’s milk-float, and 
Harry Davies’s coal wagon. 

The houses were spruce with new paint. 
The house without its television aerial was an 
exception. Many had refrigerators, and some 
washing machines. 


BY TREVOR 
EVANS 


Peaceful Revolution 


The most penetrating comment on changed 
times came from Mr. Tudur Watkins, the 
village schoolmaster. He happened to refer in 
a lesson to soup kitchens. The boys showed 
the glazed look of not understanding. His 
own son piped-up: ‘Dad, what are soup 
kitchens, please?’ 

I do not claim that what has happened in 
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Abertridwr is repeated in every other village 
in the Welsh coalfield. 

But there has been a peaceful revolution in 
South Wales. It can be measured in a variety 
of ways. Take Pontypridd, one of the worst 
hit of South Wales centres— 76% of the 
working population unemployed during the 
depression. Today, it has 1.8% unemployed. 


Barometer of Coal and Steel 


There is another. way of showing the trans- 
formation. For generations two industries, 
coal and steel, were synonymous with South 
Wales. 

The concentration of coal mining on the 
most economical pits has produced contra- 
dictions, with surplus men in parts of West 
Wales and a shortage of miners in parts of 
the Rhondda. 

Steel, too, has concentrated production on 
modern plants, but with a surprising and 
gratifying result. 

A number of small works were closed, but 
at the same time the new Abbey, Trostre and 
Velindre works of The Steel Company of 
Wales were brought into commission. 

Throughout South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire the total number on the payroll of the 
steel companies was 52,500 in 1948. It was 
55,300 last year. 

In West Wales there were 27,900 employed 
in steel in October, 1947. Last July there 
were 28,000. 

The Industry set up special funds to pay 
compensation to tinplate workers who lost 
their jobs when the small works were shut 
down. Valuable though these provisions are 
for older workers, an even greater social 
contribution has been the provision of work 
for more people. 


Confidence in the future 


In spite of the changing pattern of coal and 
steel, the two industries continue jointly to 
provide work for nearly one-third of all the 
men in jobs in South Wales. 

What of the long-term prospects for South 
Wales? Here I am an optimist. The workers 
have proved their adaptability to new skills 
and new processes. 

For years there has been a tussle in the 
minds of many men in South Wales between 
the experience of the recent past and the 
memories of the years between the wars. 
Inevitably, it was a conflict between genera- 
tions. 

I hope and believe the victory will go to the 
younger generation. The future belongs to 
them anyway. 


Reports to the Nation on Steel will be 
issued regularly during 1960 by the 
British Iron and Steel Federation. 


A magnificent possession . . . 
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SUPER S'INIPE 


A quality car built by craftsmen and powered by a new 3-litre 
6 cylinder engine . . . product of Humber engineering skill and 
experience. Its vivid acceleration and an outstanding flexible top 
gear performance will take you from gentle cruising to a streaking, 
power-packed top speed smoothly and effortlessly. Self-adjusting 
front disc brakes and large area rear brakes give a firm assurance of 
safety—instil new driving confidence. 

Experience for yourself the rich, deep comfort of the luxurious 
interior. Your dealer will be glad to arrange a demonstration of this, 
the most distinctive and desirable car in its class. 


£1025 plus p.t. £428.4.2. Fully automatic transmission or overdrive, power- 
assisted steering, individual front seats and white-wall tyres available as 
extras. Also available as a luxury Limousine and Estate car. 


See also the latest HUMBER HAWK—the impeccable family saloon. 


HUMBER LTD. DIVISION OF ROOTES MOTORSLTD. LONDON SHOWROOMS AND 
EXPORT DIVISION : ROOTES LTD. DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON W.1I 
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@ I remember with so much pleasure the many 
hours I spent at Foyles during my visit to 
England in 1958. 9—An Australian Customer 


FOYLES TRAVEL BUREAU 
Railway tickets and reservations at station prices 
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come, come 
Carruthers, 
what would the 
jury think? 


What indeed! The Zodiac Automatic may be his most cherished possession 
but those are hardly the words to influence a jury. If only he testifies 

on plain, simple facts, the case is won. Think of the Zodiac Automatic: 

all the comfort-making details anyone could wish for... good looks— 
inside and out...a cruising speed of over 70...asports-type 

performance and a formal air for business-like occasions. And 

actually it drives itself—almost! See what I mean Carruthers? Case 
rests! If you think we’ve over-simplified the facts, go and see your 

Ford Dealer and judge the Zodiac Automatic for yourself! 

£790 plus £330.5.10 P.T.= £1,120.5.10 


Boos 


AUTOMATIC 


AND UNIQUE WORLD-WIDE FORD SERVICE, TOO! 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED DAGENHAM — BRITAIN’S BIGGEST EXPORTERS OF CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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ROVEE OFFICIALLY APPOINTED RETAILERS 


By arrangement with the manufacturers we can offer the following models with 
specialists’ coachwork for reasonable delivery 


**Vee 8°’ Models with individual coachwork 


Rolls-Royce Phantom V Bentley S.2 Convertible Coupe 
7 Seater Limousine by H. J. Mulliner 
by Park Ward Bentley Continental Convertible 
Rolls-Royce Silver Cloud II Coupe by Park Ward 
Convertible Coupe Bentley Continental 2 door saloon 
by H. J. Mulliner by H. J. Mulliner 


HEAD OFFICE: AUSTIN HOUSE - 320 EUSTON ROAD - NW1 - EUSton 1212 
150 PARK LANE W1 (Corner of Piccadilly) * GROsvenor 3434 
A selection of used Rolls-Royce and Bentley cars always available. 
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MOTOR 


Every car works-inspected 
before purchase and 
works-serviced before 
delivery. 

Available on 7 days trial. 
Covered by the Henlys 

4 months’ guarantee. 

For complete reliability, 
price and selection— 
make your choice at 
Henlys. 

Send, ’phone or call for 
current used car list, 
available at any Henlys 
branch. 

HENLY HOUSE, 385 EUSTON RD., 
N.W.1 (EUSTON 4444), 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY. 
w.1 (HYDE PARK 9151). 

and 60 Depots. See Phone 
Directory for nearest branch. 
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COMING MARCH 10 


A NEW TRANSLATION 
HOMER’S ILIAD 


ROBERT 


GRAVES 


The Anger of 
Achilles 


For 26 centuries, says Graves, 
Homer’s Iliad has been mur- 
dered by successive generations 
of schoolmasters. Fortunately 
the Greek text is still available 
and Graves now provides his 
own translation to resuscitate 
Homer as a living author and 
remove the classroom curse 
from a fascinating human story. 
392 pp. Demy 8vo, 30s. net 


CASSELL 


OF 


A tremendously vivid 
account of two famous 
naval battles of 1914 by 


BARRIE PITT 
Author of Zeebrugge 


Coronel ano 
Falkland 


The immortal Battle of the Falkland Islands 
in 1914 was the Royal Navy’s answer to the 
Admiralty’s orders to annihilate the German 
East Asiatic Squadron and recapture com- 
mand of the southern seas. At Coronel, von 
Spee’s squadron, composed of light cruisers 
and the  battle-cruisers Gneisenau and 
Scharnhorst, had inflicted heavy defeat on 
four courageous but weaker British ships 
and had dealt a shattering blow to the 
hitherto invincible Royal Navy. This is a 
vivid, analytical account of both of these 
famous actions. Ready March 10, 21s. net 
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Episodes of the Month 


AFTER CAPE TOWN 


HE Prime Minister’s speech in Cape 
Town on February 3rd has_ been 
rightly acclaimed as a major political event. 
It is comparable in importance, though not 
in eloquence, with Sir Winston Churchill’s 
Fulton speech. At last the British Govern- 
ment has shown unequivocally that it rejects 
the doctrine of white domination. Mr. 
Macmillan has also proved how sensitive 
he is to the “wind of change,” not only in 
Africa (where it is reaching gale force) but 
also in Britain. Before he set off on his 
journey he had good reason to know that 
the British public, including large sections 
of his own pazty, would not tolerate policies 
which might lead to an “Algeria” in East or 
Central Africa. Nor can the grim example 
of Algeria itself have been lost on him. It 
is clear from what he said in Africa, and 
from what the Colonial Secretary has been 
doing in London during his absence, that 
the British line towards Africans is now 
“full steam ahead to independence.” 

Mr. Gaitskell is perhaps rather too 
anxious to have every “i” dotted and every 
“t” crossed. When the direction of policy 
seems to be right there is much to be said 
for allowing the Prime Minister to be 
diplomatically vague in his public utterances. 
But even Mr. Gaitskell could hardly com- 
plain of an answer Mr. Macmillan gave him 
in Parliament on February 18th. The 
Leader of the Opposition had asked what 
steps he was taking to follow up his Cape 
Town speech. Mr. Macmillan replied: “It 
is only a few days since I made the speech. 
There should be an opportunity for the un- 
folding of general policy on lines which I 
think both he and I agree.” Perhaps 
Britain is at last moving towards bi-partisan- 
ship on the major issues of foreign and 
Commonwealth policy; and not before time. 


PREGNANT PLATITUDE 


Mr. Macmillan so often indulges in the 
politician’s art of fruity cliché that it might 
be easy to overlook the double meaning in 
his last words to the South African Parlia- 
ment: “Let us remember always that weak- 
ness comes from division and strength from 
unity.” In any other setting this remark 
might have had no ulterior significance; 
but in South Africa it was a challenge, 
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because the proclaimed doctrine of the 
South African Government is to establish 
a permanent division between races. Mr. 
Macmillan was saying, in so many words, 
that Apartheid can only weaken the 
country: it cannot provide any lasting basis 
for a strong nation. 

We must hope that his message will have 
some influence upon those Europeans— 
British especially, but Afrikaners as well— 
who are more interested in making money 
than in race theory. But it would be idle 
to expect that the Government itself or its 
fanatical supporters will undergo any 
change of mind or heart, The nature of 
racial fanaticism should by now be suffi- 
ciently well known: it is impervious alike to 
charity and to reason. “I am confident,” 
said Mr. Macmillan, “that in another fifty 
years we shall look back on the differences 
that exist between us now as matters of 
historical interest.” No doubt he is right. 
But the transformation will not occur by 
normal constitutional stages, nor will Mr. 
Macmillan’s immediate audience wittingly 
contribute to it. The change will come 
about through peaceful revolution or, as a 
last resort, through violence. There is no 
other way. 


WE MUST BOYCOTT 


It was therefore very unfortunate that 
the Prime Minister should have seen fit to 
denounce in his speech the movement to 
boycott South African goods; and he should 
feel no pride at having won a round of 
applause for so doing. Boycotts may be 
futile, negative and destructive; but for the 
oppressed majority in South Africa the boy- 
cott is a noble weapon, handed down as 
part of the Gandhian tradition, and capable 
of securing the prize of freedom and justice 
without bloodshed. It calls for discipline, 
organisation and brotherly cooperation, not 
only inside South Africa but throughout the 
free world. The movement, which has been 
growing in Britain, and reaches a climax 
this month, is the response of private citi- 
zens to an appeal which they cannot, in 
conscience, ignore. Its effects may not at 
once be very noticeable in the economic 
sphere (though South Africa, unlike Russia, 
depends upon trade and one-third of its 
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exports are to Britain); but morally its 
effects are likely to be incalculable, in that 
it will show the Europeans in South Africa 
how isolated they are and at the same time 
show the Africans that they are not isolated. 

Already it has made its mark. One very 
shrewd and experienced observer who 
accompanied the Prime Minister on his tour 
has told us that African leaders were keen 
to stage pro-Macmillan demonstrations 
when he first arrived in the country, because 
they identified him with two activities for 
which they feel grateful to Britain—the 
Treason Trial Fund and the Boycott Move- 
ment. In their eyes he was “Mr. Boycott”, 
until he shattered the illusion with his 
regrettable words in Cape Town. The irony 
of this fact should impress the Prime 
Minister, who must by now be quite a con- 
noisseur of ironical situations. 

The Boycott Movement is unofficial and 
voluntary. Its sponsors have never expected 
the Government to use economic sanctions 
against another Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, and they appreciate the position of 
the Tory Party, as such, which could not 
lend its support to the movement without 
seeming to commit the Government. But 
they do not admire the pussyfooting of 
individual Tories, whose failure to pledge 
themselves openly indicates that they are 
either too lazy to study the arguments in 
favour of boycotting or too servile to move 
ahead of the Prime Minister. Thanks to 
what the Oracle said in Cape Town, they 
are all anti-A partheid now; but on the same 
authority they are anti-boycott as well. 
When will they learn to treat the party 
leader as a fallible human being? 

The “play safe” tactics of Tories have 
given the boycott movement a misleading 
air of partisanship. In fact, it is national 
in character and the spirit of those who are 
working in it and for it is pleasantly free 
from the emotions of domestic party war- 
fare. They are glad of the opportunity to 
work together for a great cause and they 
find that the British public is equally glad 
of the chance to display its native generosity 
and philanthropy, so often neglected by 
political leaders. (Information about the 
Boycott Movement may be obtained from 
293 King’s Road, London, S.W.6.) 


CONGRATULATIONS 


We offer our loyal greetings to the Queen 
and Prince Philip on the birth of their 
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second son. His life will be watched with 
curiosity and affection, and as he grows up 
he will be able to share the exciting work 
which his family has to do. We wish him 
long life and cheerfulness. 

Shortly before the Queen’s confinement 
an announcement was made to the effect 
that her descendants in the male line, when 
they cease to be Royal Highnesses, will bear 
the surname Mountbatten-Windsor. This 
very sensible compromise on a point of 
detail was the signal for an outburst of 
fatuous indignation in one or two news- 
papers. We do not shrink from criticism of 
the Monarchy on suitable occasions and at 
seemly intervals; but we try to be construc- 
tive and to concentrate upon matters which 
are of real importance. Even if we objected 
to the proposed new surname for ‘the 
Queen’s descendants, we should regard it as 
too trivial to be worthy of criticism. In fact, 
however, it seems perfectly reasonable that 
the Queen should wish to associate her 
husband’s name with her own; and as she 
is doing so merely for the benefit of those of 
her descendants who will, so to speak, have 
returned to private life, her decision hardly 
called for any public comment. 

Had there been any question of changing 
the name of the dynasty, public concern 
would have been legitimate. But the Royal 
House will retain the name of Windsor 
which was wisely adopted during the first 
World War. The name of Mountbatten 
deserves high honour, but Windsor has a 
simplicity and a poetry all its own. 


SUEZ: INTERIM VERDICT 


The publication of Sir Anthony Eden’s 
Memoirs will revive the Suez controversy : 
indeed it has already done so in anticipa- 
tion. It will be interesting to see whether 
or not the reception of his apologia by 
reviewers coincides exactly, or even approxi- 
mately, with the attitude towards his Suez 
policy taken at the time of the papers in 
which the reviews appear. Will there have 
been any agonizing reappraisals or any 
judicious changes of emphasis? The trend 
of the reviews may provide something like 
an interim verdict on the whole business; 
but it cannot, of course, be a definitive ver- 
dict, because the full facts are not known. 

The review which follows is by Colonel 
Monty Woodhouse, whose brilliant intellect 
and exceptional knowledge of foreign affairs 
are now at the service of the Tory Party in 
Parliament. 
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THE FAULT, DEAR BRUTUS 


HEN Sir Anthony Eden moved from 

the Foreign Office to No. 10 Downing 
Street in April 1955, he had a fair claim to 
be regarded as the most expert Foreign 
Secretary of the twentieth century. To be the 
most expert is not the same as to be the 
best: the example of Mr. Bevin shows that 
it is possible to be a great Foreign Secretary 
with a much less comprehensive technical 
equipment. But for sheer knowledge of 
foreign affairs and experience of diplomacy, 
Sir Anthony had no rival in the present 
century except Curzon. Foreign policy had 
been his life’s work; it continued to be his 
major preoccupation even when he had 
become Prime Minister; yet it was also to 
be his downfall. Why did it happen? 

But there is another question which must 
take priority. Not merely why did it happen, 
but what was it that happened? In the first 
half of Sir Anthony’s Memoirs* there is no 
sign of failing mastery nor any sense of a 
need for self-justification. This is an apologia 
but not an apology, a recognition of the 
need to explain policy but not to excuse it. 
So far as the first half of the book is con- 
cerned, no one will quarrel with this atti- 
tude, for the record is good. The settlement 
of the Persian oil dispute, the Korean armis- 
tice, the relaxation of the crisis in Indo- 
China, and the repair of the gap left by the 
failure of E.D.C.—these were four notable 
achievements of Sir Anthony’s period at the 
Foreign Office relating to four different and 
equally crucial areas of the world. It is diffi- 
cult for his most hostile critics—and at 
that date his most hostile critics were Con- 
servatives—to convict him of having put a 
foot wrong in these transactions. He writes 
of them with an easy confidence that this is 
indubitably so. And so it is. 

It is important to notice that exactly the 
same spirit of conscia virtus animates the 
later parts of his Memoirs, particularly Book 
Three, which is entitled “Suez”. This is the 
period, for most of which Sir Anthony was 
Prime Minister, when his policies came 
under criticism almost equally from the 
Right and the Left. So far as foreign policy 
goes, everything turned on the Middle East, 


*FULL CIRCLE: THE MEMOIRS OF SIR 
ANTHONY EDEN. Cassell. 35s. 
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where in the past Sir Anthony had been 
most at home. From the Right he was 
criticised for the alleged weakness of the 
new Anglo-Egyptian Treaty in October 1954, 
and for the supposedly consequential set- 
backs when Jordan failed to join the Bagh- 
dad Pact late in 1955 and Sir John Glubb 
was dismissed from the command of the 
Arab Legion early in 1956. From the Left 
he was criticised for the creation of the 
Baghdad Pact and of course especially for 
the handling of the Suez Canal crisis in the 
latter part of 1956. But the Memoirs show 
no hint of defensiveness. With the exception 
of one passage charged with deep emotion 
—the last two paragraphs of Book Three, 
Chapter V, on pages 505-6 (and these are 
certainly not defensive)—the second half of 
the book is written with the same cool 
confidence as the first. Sir Anthony’s attitude 
is still that he is not called upon to justify 
himself, because the events speak for them- 
selves. 

That is not to say that he admits no 
mistakes; but those which he admits are 
not those which his critics expect or require 
him to admit. There are six points at which 
Sir Anthony thinks in retrospect that he was 
mistaken, and they are worth considering 
one by one, not so much in order to confirm 
or dispute them as in order to see what 
actions and decisions, by implication ex 
silentio, he considers not to have been mis- 
taken. The latter, it will be seen, include all 
the main targets of criticism. It is also to be 
noted that none of the admitted errors is 


,dated earlier than 11 September, 1956, when 


the crisis was already nearly seven weeks 
old. Nor can the Opposition be quoted as 
having taken a contrary view at the time, 
apart from their natural demand that Par- 
liament should have been recalled earlier 
than it was to debate the situation. 

The first two errors are admitted in the 
same paragraph. They concern the decision 
to accept Mr. Dulles’s proposal for the 
“Users’ Club” (S.C.U.A.) and its presenta- 
tion to the House of Commons (p. 481): 

Looking back over the run of events, I think that 

I probably underestimated the Parliamentary 

consequences of the action I was going to advo- 

cate in the House of Commons. If I did, it was 
because I was eager to maintain an Anglo- 

American front on this issue of respect for 
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agreements, which must decide all our futures. 
On another count, I now think that this decision 
on the Users’ Club may have been wrong. The 
future of the Canal was, among the great powers, 
primarily our concern and that of the French; 
American interest was secondary. We might 
have done better to adhere to our own plan, 
refusing to be side-tracked from it, even by the 
new ideas of a powerful ally, however strongly 
urged upon us . 


“Our own plan”, in this context, was to 
appeal to the United Nations. Many people 
in Britain wondered regretfully at the time 
why such an appeal was so long delayed. 
The answer, now confirmed by Sir Anthony 
as being American persuasion, was presumed 
at the time from an inspired leak in a 
Sunday newspaper supporting the Govern- 
ment; but for few people was that enough. 
The third admitted error concerned the 
timing of the public release of the ultimatum 
to Egypt and Israel on 30 October. Sir 
Anthony relates how he gave the leaders of 
the Opposition an advance copy of the 
announcement he was about to make in the 
House of Commons, and proceeds (p. 527): 
I thought it my duty to tell the House of the 
decision we had taken at the earliest moment. 
This led me into what I now consider was an 
error in timing. If I had done so two hours 
later, the Opposition would have been given time 
to consider the statement I was to make. The 
Commonwealth and the United States would 
have had time to reflect upon the messages we 
had sent them. 


Nothing could be more eloquently reveal- 
ing than this paragraph, for what it does not 
say as much as for what it says. Sir Anthony 
is sincerely convinced not only that the 
decisions of 29-30 October were right, but 
also that any reasonable person would have 
seen them to be right, given the tactical 
change of an hour or two in the timing. To 
him this conclusion is so plain that it 
hardly needs to be made explicit. 

The fourth error was also one of tactics 
and timing rather than of substance. During 
an acrimonious debate in the House of 
Commons on 5 November, Sir Anthony 
received word of the abortive cease-fire in 
Port Said. He interrupted the debate to 
announce the news. He goes on (p. 553): 

I am not sure that I was wise to do so. The 
effect in the House was instantaneous, the 
Government’s supporters rising to their feet to 
cheer and wave their order papers and the Oppo- 
sition being temporarily subdued. By this 
announcement I told the world of the cease-fire, 
thus alerting those who would not welcome it 
and giving them an opportunity of working 
against it. : 


He goes on to argue (though admittedly 


“we may never be able to prove it”) that the 
order issued by President Nasser reversing 
the cease-fire a few hours later was perhaps 
inspired by a promise of Russian help. Even 
if this were correct (and certainly no 
Russian help was forthcoming), it is not 
easy to believe that such an intervention 
could have been averted by refraining from 
announcing the cease-fire in the House. 
Possibly Sir Anthony, whose eye was always 
on past history, may have been uneasily re- 


calling a similar demonstration in the House - 


of Commons in 1938, when Mr. Chamber- 
lain announced that he was going to Munich. 
The fifth error was the agreement to a 
final cease-fire on 6 November without 
obtaining any guarantees of effective action 
by the United Nations to maintain the 
advantages that had been gained against 
President Nasser. He writes (p. 558): 


We would have taken a second, and maybe a 
third, look at the problem had we understood 
what was to come. We were ashore with a 
sufficient force to hold Port Said. We held a 
gage. Nasser had received a humiliating defeat 
in the field and most of his Russian equipment 
had been captured or destroyed by the Israelis 
or ourselves. His position was badly shaken. Out 
of this situation intelligent international states- 
manship should, we thought, be able to shape a 
lasting settlement for the Arab-Israeli conflict and 
for the future of the Canal. We had not under- 
stood that, so far from doing this, the United 
Nations, and in particular the United States, 
would insist that all the advantages gained must 
be thrown away before serious negotiation began. 
This was the most calamitous of all errors. Had 
we expected it to be perpetrated, our course 
might have been otherwise, but we could not 
know. As it seems to me, the major mistakes 
were made, not before the cease-fire or in that 
decision, but after it. I did not foresee them. 


A failure to foresee was also, on Sir 
Anthony’s part, the sixth and last admitted 
error. He spoke to President Eisenhower by 
telephone on the afternoon of 6 November, 
and derived the impression that all was har- 
monious between them. It is interesting that 
it was the President who initiated the call 
(p. 561): 

The President followed his telephone call with 

a telegram. It was cordial in tone, but contained 

some indications of the direction of American 

thinking which I was perhaps slow to recognize. 

I did not foresee then that the United States 

Government would harden against us on almost 

every point and become harsher after the cease- 

fire than before. 
The chapter from which this last quotation 
is taken bears the significant title of 
“Myopia.” It is the last chapter in the book. 

The catalogue of admitted errors shows 
certain things in common. In the first place, 
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most of them occurred at a fairly late stage 
of the proceedings: only two before the 
Israeli attack on Egypt, and none within the 
first six weeks of the crisis. In the second 
place, all of them were purely tactical errors. 
Not one of them implies any fundamental 
error of judgment in the policy pursued. If 
further evidence of Sir Anthony’s convic- 
tion on this point were required, it is to be 
found in his condemnation of the United 
Nations (p. 506): 
Perhaps the most disturbing feature of all these 
discussions was the utter indifference shown by 
the United Nations to the international aspects 
of the crisis .... From the start to the end 
of the business, not one single syllable of censure 
or regret was uttered by the United Nations, or 
on its behalf either by the Security Council or by 
the General Assembly, at the seizure of a great 
international waterway by force. It is inevitable 
that there will be a reckoning for this moral 
backsliding. 
In other words, the British Government 
almost alone was right (for Sir Anthony 
implies, whatever his former colleagues may 
say, that the Cabinet as a whole was respon- 
sible for the decisions taken, and not just 
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two or three Ministers acting on their own); 
and the rest of the United Nations, with one 
or two exceptions, were wrong. 

Most of Sir Anthony’s critics will dismiss 
this interpretation out of hand, and they will 
be helped in doing so by the skill with which 
some other Ministers, and in particular 
senior officials at the Foreign Office, later set 
about privately exculpating themselves from 
complicity in, or even awareness of, the 
crucial decisions. It is wrong nonetheless to 
dismiss out of hand the first published 
account by a major participant in the crisis, 
based as it is in part on extracts from official 
documents. Whatever critics may say of Sir 
Anthony, historians must recognize that this 
is virtually the first evidence, as distinct from 
rumour or speculation, that has come to 
light about the facts behind the Suez Canal 
crisis. It may be that the evidence is false 
and the speculations are correct, but that 
remains to be proved and it cannot be 
proved without very careful attention to the 
evidence. And since to prove it would be 
tantamount to convicting Sir Anthony of 
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deliberate falsehood or self-delusion on a 
monstrous scale, the task should be 
approached very conscientiously indeed. 
What is bound to strike careful readers 
who recall something of the circumstances 
known at the time is the omissions and 
silences in Sir Anthony’s account. The 
greatest of all these is, of course, the total 
omission of any reference to the allegations 
of collusion with the Israeli government. 
The word “collusion” does not occur at all 
in Sir Anthony’s Memoirs, even to be dis- 
missed. By implication, however, it is denied, 
for there is an account of the meeting of 
the British and French Prime Ministers and 
Foreign Ministers on 16 October (the 
crucial episode in the theory of collusion) at 
which the possibilities of Israeli action are 
reported to have been discussed and the 
possible counter-measures considered; and 
nothing more. Sir Anthony’s last words on 
the Israeli intervention are these (p. 519): 


Some may doubt the wisdom of Israel’s action, 
none can deny her courage nor the provocation 
offered her. For my part, if the responsibility had 
been mine as the head of the Israeli Government, 
I hope that I would have taken just such action 
as Israel took. 


If in fact that action was taken with the 
knowledge and connivance of the British 
Government, as has been often alleged, then 
the above-quoted words in their surrounding 
silence would amount to a suppressio veri of 
terrible magnitude. They are therefore 
tantamount to a denial, which no historian 
could confidently reject on the evidence that 
is at present known. 

It is melancholy that such things should 
have to be said in the light of Sir Anthony’s 
known record of integrity. Yet the charge 
of collusion, rightly or wrongly, was made; 
it is a fact of history; and the denials of it 
at the time were neither immediate nor 
always unequivocal. It seems extraordinary 
that Sir Anthony should make no reference 
at all to this episode in the crisis. The omis- 
sion serves to draw attention to a number 
of other conspicuous silences in his narra- 
tive. 

They occur not only in Book Three but 
all through the Memoirs, and they fall into 
two categories: silences of discretion and 
what can best be called silences of egocen- 
tricity. (The word has no pejorative con- 
notation in the context: all personal 
reminiscences are necessarily egocentric, and 
would be pointless if they were not.) A 
typical omission of egocentricity is the lack 
of credit given to Sir Winston Churchill for 


his contribution to the preparation of the 
first Summit Conference at Geneva in 1955: 
his historic speech of 11 May, 1953 is not 
even mentioned. An omission of discretion 
is to be found in the coy description of the 
circumstances of Musaddiq’s downfall in 
Persia in 1953, ignoring the circumstantial 
account of the affair which has been pub- 
lished long since in the U.S.A. A silence 
which may fall under either head covers the 
unpleasant scene which took place over 
Cyprus between Sir Anthony and Field- 
Marshal Papagos in Athens a year before 
the crisis broke. 

The examples in Book Three become still 
more striking. On the personal side, there is 
no mention of the resignations of some of 
Sir Anthony’s subordinates during the crisis: 
for instance, Mr. Anthony Nutting, whose 
last appearance in the Memoirs is at the 
Conservative Party Conference on 12 Octo- 
ber, speaking in support of the Government's 
policy. There is no explanation of what Mr. 
Dulles called the “black-out” of news from 
the Foreign Office in the second half of 
October. There is practically no mention of 
any of the alternative schemes put forward 
for relaxing the Canal.crisis. For instance, 
the Indian plan put forward at the London 
Conference in August (which would have 
given Britain and France more than they 
eventually got, and which would surely have 
been accepted by everyone if Britain and 
France had accepted it, just because it was 
the Indians who put it forward) is dismissed 
with the bare remark that “we found no 
substance” in it; and the correspondence 
between the Egyptian Foreign Minister and 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
at the end of October, which straddled the 
outbreak of fighting and appeared to offer 
new hope of a settlement, is not mentioned 
at all. Yet all these things happened, and 
Sir Anthony’s reactions to them should be 
matters of history. 

There is no question that any judge would 
consider Sir Anthony a good and reliable 
witness On the examination so far. But the 
examination is incomplete; and there has 
not yet been any cross-examination. The up- 
shot is that we still do not know exactly what 
happened in the last few months of 1956, 
because Sir Anthony still assumes that it was 
all perfectly obvious and straightforward, 
and he is still insufficiently in touch with 
thoughtful opinion to appreciate what per- 
plexed and still perplexes it. But although we 
cannot say exactly what he did, we do now 
know unmistakably why he did it. He did 
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it, on the reiterated evidence of his Memoirs, 
because he saw in the 1950s a repetition of 
the 1930s. In President Nasser he saw a 
reincarnation of Hitler (or later, of Musso- 
lini; and so, to begin with, did Mr. Gait- 
skell). In President Nasser’s relations with 
Khrushchev he saw a “Moscow-Cairo Axis” 
comparable to the Rome-Berlin Axis. In the 
whole sequence of events he saw a repetition 
of “the chain of failure in the nineteen- 
thirties from Manchuria to Danzig”. In 
other episodes, unrelated to the Middle East, 
he also saw parallels: for instance, between 
the American request for military help in 
Indo-China in 1954-and the French request 
for the last R.A.F. squadrons in 1940; and 
between the Chinese action in Tibet in 1959 
and the Italian action in Albania in 1939. 
But the exercise of historical analogies can 
be practised by many hands. Mr. Dulles also 
practised it: he compared Indo-China in 
1954 to Manchuria in 1931 and the Rhine- 
land in 1936. Sir Anthony told him he was 
wrong. But Mr. Dulles continued to pursue 
parallels on his own account; and it is at 
least possible that one of the parallels which 
he adopted was between Indo-China in 1954 
and the Middle East in 1956, with the roles 
of himself and Sir Anthony reversed. Per- 
haps the main lesson of the crisis of 1956 
is the danger of historical analogies. Quite 


apart from their subjective character, they 
can be made to work both ways. Sir 
Anthony argues that action was right in 
1956 because appeasement was wrong in 
1938. Should he not also argue that action in 
1938 might very well have failed as it did 
in 1956, since in 1938, as in 1956, neither the 
Commonwealth nor the U.S.A were pre- 
pared to follow Britain to war? Few would 
accept such an argument. But if the analogy 
is weak in one direction, it is dangerous to 
push it too far or to place too much weight 
on it in the other. 

These. are, inevitably, comments on the 
events rather than the book; and their 
fascination is disturbing and no doubt un- 
ending. But a reviewer’s first duty is to the 
book and its potential readers. They can be 
assured that it does not fall below Prime 
Ministerial standards. The narrative is 
simple, direct and well-organised. If it has 
not the dramatic brilliance of Sir Winston 
Churchill, it certainly does not convey Lord 
Attlee’s impression of boring himself and 
expecting to bore his readers. But however 
well-told the tale, the fact remains that it is 
from the events and not the writing of them 
that Sir Anthony will be remembered. And 
it would be too much to expect of a Brutus 
to be his own Shakespeare. 

C. M. WooDHOUSE 


FAIRNESS TO THE 
GERMANS 


T would be hard to find an occasion when 
there was so much agreement about the 
facts and so little about their interpreta- 
tion. Throughout the whole range of the 
Press, reporting, not only on the anti- 
Semitic activities themselves, but on the 
former Nazis in high places and the neo- 
Nazi youth groups, was so uniform that at 
least one student of the British Press in Bonn 
was heard to observe that for the first time 
in his life he could not tell whether he was 
teading The Times or the Daily Express. 
The few differences that did occur were 
limited in the main to the membership 
figures of the youth groups (varying 
between 10,000 and 17,000) and were as 
much due to differences between the various 
German authorities as between reporters. 
But from then on division was complete, 
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with one side crying, not without a certain 
grim satisfaction “I told you so”, and the 
other gently explaining it away as the work 
of “a lunatic fringe.” The one side claimed 
the Christmas and post-Christmas happen- 
ings as proof of its well-known thesis that 
all Germans were (and for that matter still 
are) Nazis while the other pointed to the 
mental level of some of the arrested 
swastika-daubers (“we only wanted to get 
our names in the papers”) as evidence for 
their view that though “deplorable” the 
affair was not “serious”. 

Yet out here where it was all happening 
the first reaction in foreign reporter circles 
was one of surprise that their various news- 
papers had “gone to town” on the subject 
on such a scale. Seasoned observers with 
much experience of the German scene were 
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DR. ADENAUER LAYS A WREATH ON THE JEWISH MEMORIAL AT BELSEN, FEBRUARY, 1960 


saying in bar time conversation that they 
had “dozens of times’ reported anti-Jewish 
incidents without provoking any particular 
interest. 

Finally it came to be generally accepted 
that the timing of the first incident had 
much to do with the publicity given. The 
daubing of swastikas on synagogues seemed 
to be of greater significance at Christmas 
time and this, combined with the general 
lack of news at the holiday season, ensured 
that the item got maximum play. After 
some preliminary suggestion that the next 
following rash of incidents were part of a 
planned campaign (by either Nazis or Com- 
munists, or both, according to taste) the 
favourite view became that whatever might 
be true of the first incident, the rest were 
probably best regarded as “chain-reaction”’. 
From Dr. Adenauer downwards German 
authorities were giving such contradictory 
answers that no mere reporter could be 
blamed if he did not get it right first time. 

But whatever final answers might some 
day be produced to these immediate ques- 
tions the story was still running strongly 
and was giving rise to wider and more 
fundamental questions on the whole nature 
and character, and stability or otherwise, of 


post-war German democracy. The outside 
enquirer could no longer be left in the 
position of having to pay his money and 
take his choice between the extremes of 
interpretation offered. Some effort must be 
made to take the matter further. 

So this particular reporter embarked upon 
a series of discussions with the kind of 
people who might be expected to help in 
finding German answers to foreign questions 
on basic subjects, beginning with Herr von 
Eckardt who, as Chief of the Federal Press 
Office and close personal confidant of 
Chancellor Adenauer, would be well able to 
reflect official thinking at the highest level. 

There were no questions to which Herr 
von Eckardt was not prepared to provide 
answers that might vary from the specious 
to the plausible and the relatively convinc- 
ing, but which were always adroit. As I 
entered his first floor room (the one occu- 
pied by a screeching green parrot and two 
tanks of oriental fish, as well as by himself) 
he handed me two pieces of agency tape that 
reported anti-Jewish incidents in London 
and Paris respectively. At that relatively 
early stage it seemed not out of place to 
venture the view that “this will make things 
easier for you.” But von Eckardt was not 
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to be caught sheltering behind others. He 
replied “No, and rightly no: no-one else has 
a record like ours.” 

But neither was he giving any easy points 
away. On the subject of Nazis in high places 
he took refuge in a “sort of gap in my 
knowledge” arising from the fact of having 
spent the vital Nazi years in a remote corner 
of Mecklenburg, on family estates, where 
he had never quite learnt who the top Nazis 
were. This was one of the specious answers 
apparently intended to forestall questions on 
why Herren Schréder and Oberlinder are 
allowed to retain ‘their jobs as Cabinet 
Ministers, and Herr Globke to remain Chief 
of Staff to the Chancellor. 

The future of German democracy? Had 
the country not been given a bad start by 
the authoritarian Dr. Adenauer? To give 
an answer that did not look like denying the 
known facts, and yet remain loyal to his 
master, was not easy even for von Eckardt, 
but he never flinched. “Remembering the 
weakness of Weimar we deliberately made 
the office of Chancellor strong; we did not 
know in those days how Dr. Adenauer 
would turn out.” 

But if I had thought from this that the 
pattern was set for the rest of the inter- 
views I was much mistaken. Fiery Dr. 
Eugen Gerstenmaier, President of the Bun- 
destag and enfant terrible of the CDU 
(Adenauer’s) Party, rejected with blazing 
indignation von Eckardt’s near-admission on 
the subject of Dr. Adenauer’s authoritarian 
tendencies. ‘“He’d only like to be, but can’t, 
not with us at his elbow,” he assured me 
with a thump on his desk. Facts and impli- 
cations that von Eckardt had not disputed 
were not for a moment admitted by Ger- 
stenmaier. Coming only a matter of months 
after Dr. Adenauer had got his own way 
against the known wishes of the Party in the 
matter of the succession to his own office this 
attitude seemed a bit much, but the forth- 
right Herr President was undismayed by any 
reference to the record. It appeared that 
the Party had finally given way, not because 
Dr. Adenauer had cracked his whip but 
because they were brought to realise that if 
they persisted in trying to do their demo- 
cratic duty by imposing majority rule they 
might wreck their chances at the next elec- 
tion. “And you can’t expect that of any 
party, can you?” enquired Dr. Gerstenmaier. 
To the comment already made that “resig- 
lation is not a part of the German demo- 
cratic process”, might be added the reflection 


that “neither is anything else that endangers 
a safe seat.” For the rest, Dr. Gersten- 
maier had no doubts whatever about the 
ability of the Germans to establish and run 
a democracy. As a result of their particular 
character and history (which has given them 
less experience with democratic institutions 
than some other people) they find it rather 
heavy going, that is all. The Germans are 
too legalistic in their approach to demo- 
cracy, but that does not mean that they are 
less inherently capable of it than anyone 
else. The French, for example, are too 
romantic “and if you think I am an admirer 
of the ‘muddle through’ quality of your 
British system, then I assure you I am not.” 

The greatest achievement of German post- 
war democracy? “The fact that it exists”. It 
was a characteristic beginning to a talk 
with Professor of Constitutional Law Carlo 
Schmid and equally that he should continue 
by defining his terms. The signs by which 
the presence or absence of democracy may 
be recognised are (1) limitation of the power 
of the State, (2) the rule of law, (3) govern- 
ment by the will of the people and (4) the 
existence of an Opposition able to take over 
the Government. The learned professor’s 
theory could not be faulted, but, as might 
be expected from a leading member of the 
Socialist Opposition, he was by no means 
satisfied about the way it worked in prac- 
tice. “We are treated with hardly concealed 
contempt by the governing party, as enemies 
rather than as honourable opponents. The 
relationship you have in Britain between 
Government and Opposition is impossible 
here.” Such views were perhaps inevitable 
in a member of a party that has been 
defeated in every election since the post-war 
constitution came into force and has only 
an outside prospect of winning the next. 
Professor Schmid had some reason for dis- 
illusionment, yet he was no more prepared 
than the others to admit that there was any- 
thing wrong in principle with democracy 
in Germany. 

At this stage of the enquiry the plan of 
the German Reichs Party to hold a public 
weekend rally in the Palatinate town of 
Kaiserslautern provided an opportunity for 
some field work after the interviews. The 
extreme Right wing or neo-Nazi GRP is 
under heavy suspicion in connection with 
the anti-Semitic wave, since the two young 
men arrested in connection with the original 
Cologne daubings were members of it. The 
Party promptly disowned and expelled them 
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and went on denying that it was either neo- 
Nazi or anti-Jewish, though no one took the 
denials very seriously. But what the Party 
was, aS we were able to see for ourselves, 
was such a close approximation to the Nazi 
Party in its earlier days that the name ceased 
to matter. It was no longer necessary to ask 
them about their ideology; it was enough to 
have heard Herr Schikora. 

Hans Schikora, a local government clerk, 
is the only representative of the GRP in any 
elected political body and he is a member of 
the Land, or provincial parliament, of the 
Rheinland-Pfalz (the Palatinate). He is a 
rabble-rouser of unmistakable vintage and 
to listen to him was to relive a ghastly 
fragment of the past. There was the same 
technique of exploiting grievances, the same 
appeal to the lowest instincts, the same 
nihilism. The chief grievance of that par- 
ticular audience of (mainly) wine-growing 
peasants was based on the belief that the 
Common Market would allow cheap French 
wine to compete with theirs. So it was 
“Down with the French”. Then, in the 
Kaiserslautern area there are large Ameri- 
can military bases. So in the name of Ger- 
man nationalism it was “Out with the 
foreigners; Germany for the Germans”. 
Among the wine peasants were a handful 
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of left-over Nazis from the old days and a 
few teenagers of both sexes 

But for all his powers as a ranter, Schikora 
was only the local demagogue. The real 
central brain and driving force of the Party 
is Adolph von Thadden, a thirty-nine-year- 
old young man of good family whose asso- 
ciation with such a collection was hard to 
explain. It could be that the clue lay in that 
long and difficult-to-translate German word 
Geltungsbediirfnis—the need to be import- 
ant. But for the War von Thadden would 
have been running family estates in Eastern 
Germany and might have found sufficient 
outlet there for his restless energy. Perhaps, 
on the other hand, his inborn nationalism 
and undoubted gifts as an orator—he is a 
far subtler one than Schikora—would have 
driven him anyhow into politics. 

An interview with the Minister of the 
Interior, Herr Gerhard Schréder, back in 
Bonn, had an interest all its own, since Herr 
Schréder is one of those who has been most 
heavily under fire as one of the alleged 
“Nazis holding high office’. It was this talk 
that produced an angle on the whole story 
that seemed to have been neglected, if not 
altogether ignored, both by the “told you 
so” and the “lunatic fringe” schools. Herr 
Schréder admitted without hesitation that 
he had indeed been a member of the Party 
(though not of the Storm Troopers as has 
often been said) but vehemently denied all 
the same that he had ever been a Nazi. The 
apparent contradiction was easily resolved, 
the Minister explained. Membership of the 
Party did not necessarily mean sharing its 
ideology. There were two classes of Ger- 
mans who had been in the Party, but not 
always of it. The first consisted of members 
of organisations which had been enrolled as 
a body—and without consultation. Among 
these were likely to have been the Chief 
Constables of Dortmund, Essen, Aachen, 
Cologne, Bonn and the rest, who had been 
branded during the present events as 
examples of “Nazis in high office”. Why. 
the poor devils could hardly have been more 
than policemen on the beat in those days, 
the Minister thought, who had simply been 
told one day that they were in the Party. 

The Minister himself fell into the second 
class. When the Nazis came to power he 
had been a budding young lawyer who 
realised that he would make no progress in 
his profession unless he joined the Party. 
Once inside, and holding the particular job 
he had been after, he had been able to help 
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FAIRNESS TO THE GERMANS 


many Jews to escape. But a Nazi? “Never 
for a single minute.” 

If the story was true it might be possible 
to charge the Minister with lack of moral 
courage or of taking the line of expediency, 
but that was not the same as being a Nazi 
and the first stones might be thrown by those 
who would have done better in the same 
circumstances. There seemed to be some 
justice in the analogy with the situation of 
students and others in the Eastern zone of 
Germany today. In order to qualify for 
advancement in their studies or professions 
they must go through the pagan “rite of 
initiation”, that is the Communist counter- 
part of confirmation, or make some other 
gesture of conformity. Shall this be held 
against them in the future? Shall they for- 
ever be banned from “high office?” Many 
of them go to Western Germany rather than 
conform, but such a choice was not open to 
the young Schréders under Hitler. 

The argument might be dismissed as 
specious or accepted as convincing. The 
facts, so far as they were capable of verifi- 
cation, would probably stand the test. There 
seemed to be on the whole a case for 
distinguishing between Nazis and “Nazis”. 

But so far the sources used had been men 
accustomed to reacting with sophistication 
to the questions of foreigners. It was time 
to seek the views of people whose reflexes 
might be expected to be less conditioned. 
A flood of letters to newspapers provided 
useful evidence and it all supported the view 
that the mass of the German people were 
sincere in their condemnation of the anti- 
Semites. Here is one with an opening sen- 
tence that gives an authentic note to the 
rest of it. It is from a Frankfurt workman 
and refers to a Jew in the town who had 
received a threatening anonymous letter. 

I belonged to the military SS. Please tell this 
elderly Jew that he need have no fear. If I 
could afford to I would give up my job and 
take him for a walk every day. Then I would 
like to see the man who would dare to lay a 
finger on him. Many of my workmates share 
my view. We want peace but we can only get it 
if we admit our past faults. 

Other positive evidence has been the re- 
action of German audiences to the play 
based on the diaries of Anne Frank, and the 
fact that the book itself was a best-seller. 
Then there is the annual pilgrimage to 
Belsen which it is not easy to dismiss as 
either cynicism or hypocrisy. 

But of course more education on the 
subject was needed, as all sources agreed. It 
was before the anti-Semitic wave that a rov- 
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ADOLPH VON THADDEN 
ing television reporter doing a programme 
on schools discovered senior pupils whose 
answers to questions on who Hitler was 
varied between “The man who built the 
autobahns” and “Don’t know”. In theory 
the matter has long since been dealt with 
by instructions from JLand_ education 
authorities that the history of the Hitler 
period is to be taught. It is the books sup- 
plied that are inadequate (a total of fifteen 
lines on anti-Semitism in one of them—in 
small print) and the desire to use them that 
is often lacking. 

Yet for this, too, Herr von Eckardt had 
an explanation. He urged me to ‘consider 
the position of a teacher who might find 
himself telling some of his pupils, in effect, 
that their fathers had been scoundrels and 
worse. In an extreme case he might have 
both the son of a known Nazi and the son 
of a murdered Jew in his class at the same 
time and just plainly funk the job of explain- 
ing. If he belonged to the older generation 
he might find himself exposed to embarrass- 
ing questions about his own past. 

The evidence as a whole justifies neither 
an acquittal nor the view that the Nazis will 
be in power again the minute Dr. Adenauer 
has gone. The Germans will not “go Nazi” 
again as long as prosperity lasts. 

REGINALD PECK. 


Dossier No. 20 


NOEL COWARD 


N Friday, May 22nd, 1941, a middle- 
aged man sat down to his typewriter 

at Port Meirion in North Wales. The table 
wobbled and he had to put a wedge under 
one of its legs. He smoked several cigarettes 
and looked gloomily out of the window at 
_the receding tide. Then he started to write 
and kept writing for six days—from eight 
to one each morning and from two to seven 
each afternoon. The result was a play which 
had its London premiere (after a Manches- 
ter try-out) on July 2nd and ran a continu- 
ous 1,997 stage performances before being 
made into a film. Its name? Blithe Spirit. 

The author? Noél Coward. 


* * * 


His grandfather was a naval captain who 
painted water-colours in his spare time. His 
father worked for a London firm of music 
publishers and first met Noél’s mother at a 
choir practice. The child was born at Ted- 
dington in 1899. When he was six his 
parents moved to a small villa at Sutton in 
Surrey, his father having meanwhile become 
traveller for a new and unsuccessful piano 
firm. Noél made his first stage appearance, 
aged eleven, on January 27th, 1911, when 
he took the part of Prince Mussel in a 
children’s fairy play, The Goldfish. (“I was a 
talented boy, God knows, and when washed 
and smarmed down passably attractive”). He 
earned one guinea and a half a week—help- 
ful to a family which took in paying guests. 
He therefore remained on the stage, only 
intermittently being forced to attend school. 

As a boy actor he flourished. In March, 
1913, he was one of the Angels of Light in 
Hannele at the Liverpool Repertory 
Theatre; in July of the same year he was 
Tommy in War in the Air at the Palladium; 
in October, the boy in A Little Fowl Play at 
the Coliseum; in December, Slightley in 
Peter Pan at the Duke of York’s. 

The first World War was a painful, but 
important, interlude in his brilliant and 
prosperous career. At the age of eighteen he 
was yanked into the Artists Rifles. He 
resented the Army and everything to do 
with it, and he ended his war service a 
nervous wreck in the Colchester Military 
Hospital. So it was hardly surprising that 


he embarked upon the "Twenties, of which 
he became a representative and evocative 
figure, with the scars of personal humilia- 
tion and a deep hatred of war. Quipping and 
strutting his way to the forefront of the 
Bright Young Things, the foxtrot-and-cock- 
tail set divided between guilt (they had not 
served) and gleeful celebration (“we have no 
right to be alive’”’), he caught their mood for 
ever in such songs as “Dance, Little Lady” 
and “Mad About The Boy”. As the Bright 
Young Things grew a little older and turned 
their fear and abomination of 1914-18 into 
a philosophy of dread which enabled Hitler 
to seize power, Coward epitomised their emo- 
tions in Cavalcade (1932). Now thought of 
vaguely as a true-blue panorama of Britain’s 
past glories, the famous Drury Lane show 
was in fact very different. It was a triumph 
of trick stagecraft, a picture-book of pretty 
Edwardiana—and a protest against Jingo 
patriotism. Its heroine refused to drink to 
the War, mocked savagely at the idea of 
being sent “victorious, happy and glorious,” 
and ended with a prayer that after the dis- 
grace of 1914-18 England might once again 
find dignity and peace. 

Coward has always hovered uncertainly 
between the guilt and the glee. The former 
reached its highest point in a fine play Post 
Mortem (which has never been performed) 
about the return of a soldier killed in action 
to the mean and fatuous world for which 
he had died. But the glee bubbled up in his 
comedies—the disdainful snook-cocking at 
death in Blithe Spirit and the amoral sensual- 
ism of Private Lives (“Come and kiss me, 
darling, before your body rots, and worms 
pop in and out of your eye sockets”). 

When the second World War seemed im- 
minent, in June 1939, Coward set out on a 
trip to see for himself “what was going on 
in Europe”. He visited Warsaw, Danzig, 
Moscow, Leningrad, Helsinki, Stockholm, 
Oslo and Copenhagen, and the only memor- 
able observation in his dismally shallow 
account of what he saw is that in a Russian 
restaurant car he was for the first time in 
his life handed a plate with enough caviar 
on it. After hostilities had begun he asked 
Winston Churchill if his “brain and creative 
intelligence” could be put to use, “prefer- 
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NOEL COWARD WITH FRIENDS AT A NIGHT CLUB 
IN JAMAICA. 


ably in the field of propaganda”. Churchill 
waved his hand with a bravura gesture and 
said: “Get into a warship and see some 
action! Go and sing to them when the 
guns are firing—that’s your job!” 
Coward’s response to the call of England, 
home and mother is as instinctive as his love 
of cheap music and the stage. But he is no 
warrior, and for months he was content to 
assist backroom Blimps in Paris and the 
United States. He threw himself into an 
heroic naval action—on celluloid. Dining 
one night in Chester Street he heard from his 
friend Louis Mountbatten the whole story 
of the sinking of H.M.S. Kelly off the island 
of Crete, and received permission to drama- 
tise it in the film In Which We Serve. 
Now, at sixty, he is a superbly preserved 
fossil. He lives comfortably and avoids, so 
far as possible, the ravages of the Inland 
Revenue. But he has not lost his capacity for 
hard work. John Gielgud thus describes 
staying with him in Jamaica: “One hardly 
saw him, except at meals. He would come 
scurrying down, full of his taut bonhomie, 
and be the perfect host during the meal— 
then disappear to get on with his work”. He 
has written almost as many entertainments 
as are attributed to Shakespeare, besides two 
volumes of autobiography (Present Indica- 
tive and Future Indefinite) and two collec- 
tions of short stories (To Step Aside and Star 
Quality). He is now working on a novel. 
His speed of work has already been sug- 
gested. He wrote Private Lives in four days, 
Present Laughter in six. Is he now wasting 
his time? The critics say, with reason, that 


he has not written a good play since Presen: 
Laughter (1942), but he is still a box-office 
success. At Dublin Airport, arriving for the 
second night of Nude With Violin, he was 
asked if he knew the critics had panned his 
play. “Have they?” he twinkled. “Then it 
will run a year”. It did. But he has failed to 
write a musical to follow the triumph of 
Bitter Sweet (1929). Unsuccessful attempts 
include Operette, Ace of Clubs and Pacific 
1860. 

How good a musician is he? It is not true 
that he picked out the tunes of Bitter Sweet 
with one finger. All the same, he is not a 
trained musician or composer. He can 
accompany himself pleasingly on the piano, 
though for public performances he hires an 
accompanist. His feeling for harmony is by 
no means despicable: the song “Twentieth 
Century Blues”, for instance is interesting 
both harmonically and rhythmically. The 
love of a good old-fashioned tune came 
from hours spent in the family circle with 
his parents and his Aunt Hilda (“the Twick- 
enham Nightingale”) lilting through the 
scores of Edwardian musical comedies; and 
his best tunes (“Some Day I'll Find You,” 
“Tll See You Again’’) are closely akin to 
waltzes in that mode. His most characteris- 
tic songs depend far less on tune or musical 
knowledge than on expert lyrics (“Mad Dogs 
and Englishmen”, “Nina”, “Don’t Put Your 
Daughter on the Stage, Mrs. Worthington”). 

And how expertly he sings them—tapping 
out each precise word, capturing his audi- 
ence with throaty zest and impeccable 
timing. As a cabaret artist he is unique—and 
commands unique fees (£14,000 a week at 
Las Vegas, over £1,000 a week at the Café 
de Paris). He is also an accomplished actor, 
on stage or screen. Nowadays he dislikes 
the monotony of a long run, or even the 
effort of a full-length film part, so the public 
has to make do with his brief and brilliant 
appearances, for example in Round the 
World in Eighty Days or Our Man in 
Havana. 

In his spare time he paints water-colours, 
like his grandfather, or potters about with a 
camera (“I take very bad pictures—sheer 
lack of talent”). His closest friends are 
Clemence Dane; the actress, Joyce Carey, 
who has appeared in many of his plays; the 
impresario Hugh (“Binkie”) Beaumont, boss 
of H.M. Tennent’s and London’s most im- 
portant manager; and Gladys Calthrop, 


artist and designer. Though he cultivates the 
carefree manner of an amateur, he is pro- 
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fessional to the roots of his being. And he 
lives on his nerves, smoking cigarettes 
almost non-stop. During the War he once 
said to a friend: “I’ve had to cut down to 
ninety a day”. 

* * * 


Will his work live? If early films are 
preserved in the museums of the future, 
Coward may be remembered as the author 
of Still Life, the playlet on which David 
Lean’s Brief Encounter was based. If 
immortality is bestowed by the community 
singing of football crowds, “Ill See You 
Again” may be droned by generations yet 
unborn. But for the canon of great theatre 
few of Coward’s contributions stand much 
chance, because he has so frequently spoilt 
comedy — which must be poised delicately 
above and beyond real life — with the 
sentimentality that cloys. Most nearly free 
of taint are Blithe Spirit, Private Lives and 
the enchanting Hay Fever. Yet their success 
has always depended upon the debonair 
lightness and speed of their delivery, on 
quaint phrasing and deft wording, which 
lose much of their effect when the author is 
not there himself to direct or perform. All 
the same 

The stately ship is seen no more, 

The fragile skiff attains the shore. 
Coward may yet provide this century’s best 
claim to a footnote in the history of stage 
comedy. 

Meanwhile his personality is more fascin- 
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VERY ten years the Constitution 
requires that a census be held in the 
United States. At first this was little more 
than a counting of noses, but gradually more 
and more items have been added to the 
census-takers’ lists. There has evidently been 
little change in the public attitude to Govern- 
ment prying since the time of Domesday 
Book. Some of the questions are regarded 
as a shameful invasion of privacy and none 
of the Government’s business, just as they 
were in William the Conqueror’s day. This 
may be the main reason why nobody has 
ever yet been prosecuted for not giving 
information or giving false information, 
though legal penalties exist. 
One of the reasons for the decennial 
census being a Constitutional requirement is 


ating than his artistic achievement. So long 
as he lives the man himself will be more 
admired than his work. He is not con- 
ceited, but he is always the self-conscious 
star and is most careful to sustain his own 
public image. His chance remarks and 
brittle bons mots are endlessly quoted. Here 
is a typical incident, authentic and as yet 
unreported. At the first night of the musical 
Ace of Clubs a friend took the leading lady. 
Pat Kirkwood, to the front of the theatre to 
see her name in lights (she had come up 
during the War and the black-out). Thrilled 
with the new experience she hurried back to 
the stage door just as Coward was arriving 
in his car. “Guess what, Noél,” she cried. 
“My name in lights!” He gave her the 
familiar pseudo-stern stare and exclaimed: 
“Good God! There must be some ghastly 
error.” 

Like John Betjeman, of whose beloved 
bourgeoise he is a notable product, Coward 
is a snob and a sentimentalist. Very often he 
has been close to cynicism, but his back- 
ground and temperament forbid him to stray 
too far into that dangerous territory. He 
falters at the point where the Home 
Counties end and the Waste Land begins. 
He therefore lacks the mysterious wisdom 
of those who have spent years in the wilder- 
ness and have managed to return. At the 
same time he is wiser than those who do 
not know the wilderness exists, and happier 
than those who have gone into it never to 
return. 
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that the House of Representatives is based 
upon population, in contrast to the Senate 
which is based on the theory that all States, 
whatever their size, should be treated as 
equal and has two Senators apiece. At 
first after each census the House member- 
ship was increased till it finally reached a 
total of 435. Then Congress decided that 
this had gone far enough and any further 
increase would make the House an unwieldy 
body. The House of Commons has not 
found that having a membership about fifty 
per cent. greater interferes with its efficiency. 
But it is not burdened, as is the House of 
Representatives, by another Constitutional 
requirement that roll call votes should be 
taken. Calling the roll of 435 members takes 
Over twenty minutes. 
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So now, after each census, House seats are 
redistributed among the States according 
to the changes in their population. But the 
same total is maintained. The State legisla- 
tures themselves draw up the districts which 
elect members within their assigned total. 
The party in control of the State legislature 
is often accused of doing this in the way 
most favourable to itself. The present 
House temporarily numbers 437 members to 
provide representation for the two new 
States, Hawaii and Alaska. But after this 
year’s census the old total will be restored. 

On the first of April an army of 160,000 
“enumerators” will start their march on 
every American home, from the White 
House down to houseboats, barges and 
prisons. The evening before all travellers 
will hear a knock on their hotel door. Dur- 
ing previous census counts many a traveller 
and tourist, particularly if engaged in any 
hanky-panky business, showed a reluctance 
to answer the enumerator. He insisted that 
he and his wife had already been counted 
at home. This time he will not be able to 
get away with it, for nobody will have been 
counted before. 

For the first time this year the Census 
Bureau, which is a branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has fallen in with the 
current trend for “do it yourself”. Forms 
containing about one dozen simple questions 
on age, sex, address, marital status, type of 
house .and so forth will be sent by post 
before April ist. The census enumerators 
will collect the forms and give any help to 
those who request it. In past censuses the 
enumerators have asked the questions and 
filled in the forms themselves. At every 
fourth household the enumerators will leave 
a long list of 45 supplementary questions 
which the head of the household must fill in 
and return by post within three days. These 
questions are of a more personal nature. 
One of the supplementary questions relates 
to income. People did not like telling the 
enumerator, who was often a neighbour, 
how much money they earned. Now they 
will not have to. Other supplementary ques- 
tions concern education, the number of 
times married and occupation. 

The supplementary questions vary from 
census to census. For the first time this year 
the Census Bureau will include questions 
on whether the household has an electric 
washing machine, a dryer, an air-condition- 
ing unit or a deep freeze. It will no longer 
ask whether it has a sink connected with 
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water suppiy and outside drain, nor if it 
is wired for electricity. These things are 
now considered normal. 

The electrical industry has figures on the 
use of electrical appliances which the 
Government would like to verify. The indus- 
try figures show, on the basis of sampling 
and projection, that 98 per cent. of all homes 
have refrigerators, 93.1 per cent. have elec- 
tric washing machines, but only 72.5 per 
cent. vacuum cleaners. At first glance it 
seems surprising that a washing machine 
should take precedence over a vacuum 
cleaner which costs only half as much or 
less. If true the reason may be that there 
is a far greater difference between washing 
clothes by hand and using a_ washing 
machine than there is between using a 
broom or carpet sweeper and using a 
vacuum cleaner. Laundry costs, like those 
of all other services, have risen considerably 
so that there is a compulsion to do as much 
washing as possible in the home. 

The various Government departments and 
agencies, industries and private organisa- 
tions all propose questions they would like 
the census-takers to ask. The Census Bureau 
adopts a rule of thumb which discards any 
proposal which does not have a_ broad 
general interest. A manufacturer of tinned 
dog food thought that it would be useful 
to inquire about the pets each family had. 
The ladies’ garment industry wanted the 
Census Bureau to risk feminine anger by 
asking about women’s height, weight and 
measurements. A golf club manufacturer 
thought it would be useful to know how 
many people were left-handed. All these 
were rejected. A Civil and Defence Mobili- 
sation Office request that people should be 
asked whether their house had a cellar or 
basement was, on the other hand, included 
since it would serve a national purpose. If 
there is no bomb shelter the basement is the 
safest place to hide in the event of atomic 
attack. The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare has had a question inserted 
on what schools children attend, whether 
State, private (including those which in 
England would be called public) or Church. 
Various church groups thought it would be 
useful to ask a person’s religious affiliation. 
But the proposal was discarded after com- 
plaints were made that under the Constitu- 
tion State and Church were separated, so 
that the civil government had no authority 
to inquire about a person’s religion. 

Successive censuses have disclosed some 
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surprising “facts.” People, particularly 
women, have a tendency to get old more 
slowly. After allowing for deaths, there will, 
for example, be fewer people of 40 than 
there were of 30 ten years before. In order 
to get round that mental block which pre- 
vents some people from stating their age, or 
leads them to round the figures off, the ques- 
tion will no longer be phrased, “How old 
are you?” but “When were you born?”. 
Then the remarkable marital situation has 
been disclosed that there are more women 
with husbands than there are men with 
wives. This is probably due to two contra- 
dictory psychological impulses. A man who 
is separated or living apart from his wife 
wants other people to think of him as a 
bachelor. He has a more sociable time that 
way. A woman living alone, on the other 
hand, will sometimes insist she is married 
even when divorced or a widow, and very 
definitely if she is an unmarried mother. 
Since the census enumerators are neighbours 
there is a compulsion to maintain any inno- 
cent little fiction of this kind which has 


.been practised. 


The Census Bureau’s nerve centre is in 
two large buildings just outside Washington. 
There, more than 2,000 men and women use 


the latest electronic devices to record and 
analyse the statistics. They are microfilmed, 
converted to electrical pulses and processed 
in Univacs or “electric brains.” Ten years 
ago the compilation was done with punch- 
cards which were run through punch-card 
computers. The new method saves both time 
and money. But for these modern devices 
the census statistics would still be getting 
processed when the time for the next census 
arrived. 

There is still, however, one old-fashioned 
characteristic of census-taking. All the tem- 
porarily enrolled staff are political appoint- 
ments. This will enable many deserving 
Republicans to earn a little extra money. 
One can discount the unkind suggestion that 
the reason census enumerators will no longer 
be required to ask the questions and write 
down the answers personally is that so few 
deserving Republicans can read and write. 
It is none the less true that employment as a 
census enumerator depends more on whom 
you know than what you know. But the 
Democrats had this patronage plum ten 
years ago and twenty years ago so they can- 
not grumble too much. 


DENYS SMITH 


COME, LANDLORD, COME 


HE Jamaican padded through the 
verandah on his way to the lavatory 
and for a moment there was the serenity of 


gliding silence, the subtlety of eternal 
mystery. 

“I tell yer ’er was prignant!” boomed 
Mrs. Mapps. 

“I ’eard ’er wor,” Mrs. Keightly said 
mildly. 


“Oo, them bloody liars!”’ thundered Mrs. 
Mapps, her beady eyes following the 
Jamaican. “I tell yer ’er was prignant! 
Day ’e lodge over the road an’ day Wilf go 
over an’ say you'd better marry ’er if it’s 
yourn?” 

“The trouble’s up ’ere,’ Mrs. Keightly 
observed gently, indicating her head. 

Every ounce of Mrs. Mapps — a lady of 
some three hundred pounds — was out- 
raged. “Up theer! It ay up theer: it’s down 
ere!” and she thumped her prow. 

“Anyway, Jack,” said the little man sitting 
next to me — he had a meek little clerk’s 
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face with childlike, bewildered eyes, but his 
voice rumbled slowly and heavily and his 
huge hands spoke of many years of manual 
labour. “Anyway, Jack, we ’ad a good lodge 
at Mrs. Binks, but the landlord med us get 
out — overcrowded or summat — so we 
went to this feller Joe’s. It was a Sunday 
but ’e said you’d better come in right away 
’cos if you don’t somebody else might an’ 


A gang of children, led by the landlord’s 
“youngest” (a six-year-old terror known far 
and wide as Dennis the Menace) erupted 
from the living-room and for a moment all 
was pandemonium. The returning Jamaican, 
utterly bewildered, was almost bowled over, 
Mrs. Mapps boomed magnificently, the 
children shrieked and a brown-and-white 
puppy (Dennis was swinging it by the tail) 
yelped hysterically. Kath, the landlord’s 
wife (she always reminded me of Eleanor 
Rathbone’s howler: “We have pre-natal 
treatment and ante-natal treatment but we 
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still have these appalling figures’) tottered 
out from the bar, and, cuffing and shrieking, 
restored order. 

*“* |. we paid a wick in advance an’ moved 
in. That was last wick. Anyway, Jack, I 
was on nights last wick, an’ so was this feller 
Joe. We wor on ’til ten Monday night, see, 
so on the mornin’ — just to be friends like 
— I said let’s all ’ave a drink. They’ve got 
no kids an’ me an’ Margrit ’ave got none, 
cas 
The verandah door burst open to admit 
one pram with baby, and two mothers. The 
younger of the mothers, a girl in her 
twenties, was leading a little boy and carry- 


ing a large paper bag. She upended the bag, | 


and the boy sat on the concrete floor and 
started to play with a large assortment of 
toy cars, tanks etc. 

“*Ere it comes,” grunted Mrs. Mapps, 
visibly stiffening, and the occupants of the 
verandah stirred uneasily as a_ sharp: 
“Right! Right! I said right!” came from 
the direction of the window where drinks 
were served. 

“Brenda!” whispered a pale sandy-haired 
girl to her sister (they sat there each evening, 
shaking with cold and rarely speaking) and 
the gentle Mrs. Keightly nervously adjusted 
her head scarf. 

“So we all went out...” tried the little 
man, but a girl in a leopard-skin coat 
tottered in from the passage, with a: 
“Who’re you starin’ at?” at Mrs. Mapps. 

“Not at yo’, cheeky-face!”» boomed Mrs. 
Mapps, and Brenda slammed two half-pint 
glasses of beer on to the long narrow table, 
sat next to me, thumped the table with: 
“An’ you hadn’t better!” And burst into 
tears. 

Brenda was decidedly remarkable. She 
was an alcoholic, she was aggressive and 
immoral and (without a lick of make-up) 
always looked attractive. She was a tiny 
thing, five feet at the most, with a pale face, 
light blue eyes and fairish hair frizzed out 
somehow just like the cartoonists’ parody of 
Mr. Gaitskell’s. The tininess of her helped 
her to look seventeen (she was twenty-three, 
married with one child): but she looked 
attractive and seventeen now; and she had 
a bruised nose and a black eye. 

“So we all went out,” the little man tried 
gallantly, but Kath (quite apprehensively) 
peeped out at ‘Brenda, whispered: “Bits in 
*er beer, she said!” and vanished. 

Brenda laughed — her mood could change 
amazingly — and gave everyone a warm, 
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hazy look. “I'll ’ave ’im,’ she murmured 
happily. 

“You have him,” I said encouragingly. 

“Tl ’ave ’im,” Brenda reaffirmed cosily. 
“Just waitin’ for ’im. I'll ’ave ’im.” 

A car engine raced out in the yard, and 
Den, the landlord, a massive, dour man 
came in. 

“Bloody lives yo’ men’ve got!”’ boomed 
Mrs. Mapps. “Out enjoyin’ y’selves while 
y’ wives do the work.” 

“Think we got married for?” grunted 
Den, and walked slowly towards the bar. 

“Anyway, Jack,” the little man said deter- 
minedly, “we all went out an’...” but 
Brenda’s mother swept in, appropriately and 
raucously preceded by three of her children 
and Brenda’s little boy. This was the signal 
for Dennis and his mob to emerge from the 
kitchen; poor Mrs. Keightly put her hands 
to her ears as battle was joined. 

It was about 9.30 p.m.: and I grinned 
(“Ain’t it a life?” Brenda’s mother cried 
happily) when I thought of the licensing 
laws. There are, of course, “working men’s 
clubs”, popular because of their lack of 
restriction. In working men’s clubs whole 
families sit drinking happily, breast-milk to 
Vimto to beer, but pubs like Den’s are (in 
the Midlands) equally popular. This little 
pub had a narrow passage leading from the 
street: on the right of the passage was the 
bar, on the left the smoke-room. It was, of 
course, illegal for persons not eighteen years 
of age to “consume intoxicating liquors” in 
these rooms, or to be in them at all, but the 
Victorian architects had not forgotten mine 
host’s private quarters. These gave the 
appearance of ramshackle outbuildings, and 
the passage left-turned and led out to them. 
There was the living-room (known as the 
kitchen) and the kitchen (called the back 
kitchen) with the usual offices and garden 
beyond. The verandah (tacked on to the 
kitchen) was a lesson to any dratted 
foreigner. It was hideous, it lacked any form 
of heating, it was uncomfortable, the roof 
leaked and it was popular. Courting couples 
sat shyly in it, and returned to it, married, 
with babies. 

“Wilf’s done that,” cried Doris (Brenda’s 
mother), standing facing me, as she always 
did, and indicating Brenda’s damaged face. 

“Ain’t spoke to ’im,” Brenda said hazily, 
“for ten years. An’ last night ’e started.” 
She nodded slowly, three times. 

“°E started,” Doris confirmed, with her 
piquant mixture of incredulity and ingenu- 
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ousness. “You drunken little cat, ’e said. 
You foul-mouthed little cat, ’e said. Get 
out ’o my ’ouse, ’e said.” 

“Are you,” said Brenda, hiccoughing 
delicately, “‘talkin’ to me, I said. To me, I 
said. Get away from me, I said. You dirty 
dog, I said.” b 

Doris nodded with a sort of helpless 
wonder. She was an amazing creature. Very 
tall and well-built, the mother of six child- 
ren, she looked about thirty-seven and a 
most attractive (with lovely dark hair and 
eyes) thirty-seven at that: she was forty- 
three and more naive than most schoolgirls. 

“°Ave I,” Brenda demanded, “done any 
wrong to you, ’e said. Yes, you ’AVE, I 
said, an’ if you laid a thousand pound on 
this table I’d STILL say so, I said.” 

“Tell ’im,” urged Doris. “Tell *im what 
*appened.” 

“IT was thirteen,” said Brenda, “an’ ’e took 
me to—” but a white plastic football flew 
past her head and crashed against the wall. 

“Bloody young varmints!”’ boomed Mrs. 
Mapps, and Den’s bulk appeared in the 
doorway. For a moment the juvenile uproar 
waned. 

“Go on,” Doris urged again. “Tell ’im.” 

“Went to Evesham,” Brenda pouted, “to 
look at a caravan. Took me with ’im. On 
the way back ’e stopped the car (Wilf, her 
father, a forge worker, now had a pink 
Zodiac) an’ messed about.” Her hand patted 
my thigh. “’Ave this, ’e said, it'll do you 
good.” 

Doris 
gasped. 

“Do me good,” said Brenda, “I'll tell me 
mother, that’s what.” She tilted her head, 
looking incredibly young. “Tell me mother, 
I said, tell me MOTHER.” 

“Go on,” said Doris. “Then what?” 

Brenda shook her head. 

“Drove off. Nothin’ ’appened ’till we got 
to the top o’ the street “ere. Then ’e stopped 
the car an’ said give you ’alf-a-crown if you 
don’t tell your mother.” 

“Two-shillin’,’ said Doris, one hand to 
her mouth. 

Brenda shook her head. “ ’Alf-a-crown.” 

“Two-shillin’,’ Doris corrected. 

***Alf-a-crown,” Brenda said stubbornly. 

“You said two-shillin’ last night!” 

“No, I never. I said ’alf-a-crown.” And 
colour rose in Brenda’s cheeks. “Are you 
callin’ me a liar?” 

“Now Brenda! Do you want folks to 
think we ain’t decent?” 


(nobly aided by Mrs. Mapps) 


“Folks,” Brenda began delicately, “can go 
an’....” But Mrs. Mapps, a Himalaya of 
wrath, boomed indignantly: “There’s kids 
’ere, y’ know.” 

“You're just like your father, you are,” 
Doris said sadly. 

“Ain’t like you, am I?” Brenda said 
pertly. 

“No, you ain’t,” Doris said innocently, 
then the penny (assisted by an “owdacious 
little cat!” from Mrs. Mapps) dropped, and 
she reddened. 

“An’ as for you,” Brenda said belliger- 
ently, glaring at Mrs. Mapps, and wobbling 
to her feet, but the experienced Kath wasn’t 
slow to appear, and Brenda was escorted (in 
point of fact, hoisted, Kath’s arm round her 
middle) from the premises. 

In the uproar I wondered rather sadly if 
Brenda’s father, a nasty little brute, was, in 
more senses than one, the creator of her 
“way of life’’. 

“*Ear some right things, don’t y’?” said 
the little man. “Anyway, Jack, as I was 
sayin’, we all went out an’ adder drink. Me 
an’ Margrit an’ this Joe and ’is missus. It 
ain’t as if,” the little man said earnestly, 
“Joe was ‘’ard-up—’e’s got plenty—but ’e 
seemed to expect me to do the payin’, bein’ 
the noo lodger an’ that, so I did the payin’.” 

The somewhat lugubrious figure of Den 
appeared in the doorway. 

“Went to old Eddie Egan’s place—yo’ 
know, Jack, the Wheatsheaf—an’ ’ad a nice 
drink. Musta cost me a quid easy. Anyway 
—” and the little man took a breath— 
“round about ’alf-past one Joe said I could 
just do with a bit o’ dinner an’ I said that’s 
just what I could do with so Joe said to ’is 
missus better get a bit o’ dinner.” 

Den stepped aside to let the pale sandy- 
haired girls pass. Both were married but 
they were never with their husbands. 

“Anyway, Joe an’ me stopped theer till 
two o’clock, then Joe said dinner should be 
ready so up we gets.” 

And the little man stared at me solemnly. 

“Guess what?” 

I shook my head. 

“There was chips for "IM. An’ a fish. 
Chips for "ER. An’ a fish. Chips for Mar- 
grit. An’—an’—an’ nothin’ for me.” 

I stared. “What did you do?” 

“Sat theer,” said the little man, “an’ 
watched ’em eat.” 

Den took one step forward. 

“Any more for any more?” he boomed. 


JOHN PETTY. 
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TRAIN OF THOUGHT, sure to get 

up steam again now that the Trans- 

port Commission’s deficit has been so 
spectacularly increased, runs on these lines. 
The railways lose money. Perhaps they are 
badly managed; and no doubt it is unreason- 
able to charge them interest on all their capi- 
tal. But even without these disabilities, real 
or imaginary, they would still lose money. 
Why? Because people find it cheaper or 
more convenient (which is the same thing) 
to use other methods of transport. Very 
well, in that case abandon the railways—sell 
the land and buildings, give St. Pancras to 
the National Trust, boil down the rails and 
locomotives—and save the country this 
deficit which is rising steadily on current 
account towards fifty million pounds a year. 
What would happen? A flood of traffic 
on the roads; congestion, loss of money and 
time. Mr. Marples would have to step up 
his spending on motorways. Of course, 
people say, this would cost us more than the 
railways are likely to lose for the present, 
so let us pay the railways a subsidy: we are 
on the tiger so we must go on feeding him. 
Most people stop here, but it is not the 
end of the line. For how much longer will 
that conclusion be true? Whatever happens 
to the railways, road traffic will increase, 
and with it expenditure on roads. New roads 
are of course built to take far more than the 
traffic expected to use them at first. There- 
fore the cost of diverting traffic from rail 
to road is less than it appears. Indeed 
the new money invested in new roads will 
not be fully utilised or be earning its keep 
unless it attracts traffic from the railways. 
As spending on roads increases, so will the 
Transport Commission’s deficit. A time 
must therefore come when the railways are 
carrying so little traffic and losing so much 
money that it is cheaper for the country 
to transfer the traffic from railway to road, 
close the railway and enlarge the road. How 
is this moment to be judged? Very simply; 
by first writing down the capital on which 
the Transport Commission has to pay 
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interest to the net sum which the business 
would realise in the hands of a liquidator; 
and thereafter by the application of my 
simple rule. 


* * * 


XMINSTER’S RULE sstates that a 
railway should be closed if it loses 
more than the cost of borrowing enough to 
transfer the traffic to the road. This rule 
can be applied to parts of a railway, or to 
the whole of it. It may take decades to 
extinguish our railways in this way, but so 
long as the rule is applied, the taxpayer can 
view the Transport Commission’s deficit, 
however large, without dismay, except on 
the score of internal efficiency. 

Of course Axminster’s rule will never be 
applied. People will say that the railways 
have a strategic value; that they keep death 
off the road, which is worth anything; or 
even that they must be accepted and paid 
for because they are there, like the English 
climate. What will be the result? - Mounting 
deficits and irritation; bad service in the 
interests of economy. Well, then, if we are 
to lose touch with financial reality, let us do 
so wholeheartedly. The -railways’ deficit is 
so large, and the receipts from passenger 
traffic relatively so small, that it seems 
hardly worth charging passengers at all. 
Why not make public transport free, like 
teeth and spectacles? A poll tax of £3 per 
year—less than the price of licencing a tele- 
vision set, or eight dogs—would cover the 
cost handsomely. Traffic on the roads would 
be reduced, and full trains cost no more to 
run than empty ones. Substantial economies 
would come from sacking inspectors, book- 
ing clerks and conductors, and from, selling 
platform barriers for scrap. The’ entire 
public relations department of the Transport 
Commission could be disbanded, because no 
one could complain of free transport, how- 
ever bad. Murmurs might however come 
from Scotsmen that they were paying for 
commuters in Haywards Heath—who would 
reply, I hope, that England had been man- 
aged in favour of subsidy-fat fringe races 
for long enough. If the point were sustained, 
public transport could be charged to the 
rates—but at this point I will, if I may, pull 
the communication cord, which in any case, 
at £5 still (perhaps because so few people 
can think of a use for it which is actually 
improper), is the only reassuring thing left 
in an inflationary world. 

AXMINSTER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor, National Review 


TORY RADICALISM 


From Mr. Carl R. Ganz 
SIR, 

I read Alan Haselhurst’s article on “Tory 
Radicalism at Oxford” with great interest. I 
agreed with his views and enjoyed his presenta- 
tion. May I be permitted to develop a point of 
definition arising out of his remarks, and in 
doing so suggest a revision of the usual assump- 
tions underlying political commentators’ atti- 
tudes to the structure of the modern Tory 
Party? 

To do this one must examine three things; the 
labels Tory Radical and Progressive Tory; the 
nature of the Tory Party itself; and the rela- 
tionship between the party and political atti- 
tudes in the country at large. 

All too often it is assumed that in the Tory 
Party one encounters two bodies of opinion, 
the “Right Wing” or “Reactionary” on the one 
hand, and the “Progressive” or “Enlightened” 
on the other. The term “Tory Radical”, used 
with more frequency than exactitude, is dimly 
seen either as a synonym for the latter group or, 
by the slightly more perceptive, as the cogno- 
men for the ultimate Leftward extension of the 
Progressive position. Indeed, one receives the 
impression that Tory Radicalism is a phenom- 
enon at once so common and so respectable 
that before long we shall not be surprised to 
hear some Minister informing us that “we are 
all Tory Radicals now.” 

It is this confusion between the Radical and 
the Progressive which lies at the heart of much 
misrepresentation and misunderstanding of 
modern Toryism. For, as so often in politics, 
disputes about what are supposed to be verifi- 
able facts turn out to be disputes merely about 
terminology which everyone had thought to be 
the facts themselves. 

In the Tory Party today three elements, or 
more accurately three attitudes, are discernible. 
There is the Right Wing echelon, faces firmly 
turned to the past, impervious alike to a social 
revolution and an irrevocable change in the in- 
ternational picture, who, having no party which 
fully represents their interests, are Tories be- 
cause it is the least dreary of the three 
alternatives. Many of them, happily, do not 
appear to be aware that the party of their 
choice is not the party of their beliefs; and this 
saves them and us from the logical consequen- 
ces of their views were they to be implemented 
in policy form. The next and largest group 
consists of those usually described as Pro- 
gressive Tories, or some similar variant; it is 
this group which mirrors most faithfully 
majority opinion in the country at large, and 
thus explains our third successive election vic- 
tory with an increased majority. The political 
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atmosphere in modern Britain is (as it has 
probably always been in times of reasonable 
plenty) progressively conservative. People are 
aware that they like what they have very well; 
and that their Government is anxious that they 
should continue to enjoy it. They are not pre- 
pared to countenance more than the modest 
degree of change they have been taught to 
regard as inevitably necessary to increase the 
supply of the mixture as before. Few commen- 
tators appear to realise. that the absence of 
strong feelings in the country on such ques- 
tions as Cyprus, Hola, Devlin, etc., is not the 
result of simple selfish apathy—though this 
plays its part—but of the fact that most people 
(and nearly all Tories), insofar as they interest 
themselves in these issues at all, probably agree 
with the Government’s policies. 

Who then is the Tory Radical and where is 
he to be found? Does he exist in a clearly 
defined way? For when every crow is called a 
falcon one may be forgiven for wondering if 
the latter bird exists at all. The Radical Tory is, 
alas, the rara avis of the Party. He is seen but 
rarely in Parliament, he can be glimpsed in 
some of our Universities, run to ground in 
moderate numbers in Oxford and read in your 
pages, Sir. The Bow Group, whatever the 
Observer may feel, is not his stronghold, 
though his plaintive cry can be heard there 
from time to time and his influence can be 
discerned in much of its output. He alone in 
the Tory Party questions not means but ends; 
is prepared to accept nothing, nothing at all, as 
beyond remedial criticism. If this means ques- 
tioning even the very bases on which our con- 
sumer capitalist, institution-worshipping society 
rests, he will do it: not because he shares the 
destructive and muddled resentments of the 
angry young men of the Left, but because he 
believes (as all Tories believe) that constant 
adjustment and unceasing vigilance are the 
price one must pay for a society that is not 
only fit to live in now, but that will continue 
to be so in the future. Unlike other Tories he 
does not believe that any problem can be 
deferred with advantage, any principle com- 
promised without protest, or any institution 
regarded as inviolable. So he is naturally an 
awkward bedfellow, who prods people who 
would rather be left unprodded, and conse- 
quently is often made to feel not quite at home. 
His justification is twofold; he stands in prin- 
ciple for nothing other Tories are not com- 
mitted to standing for; and his historical pre- 
decessors (for the Tory Party has a long history 
of Radicalism) have repeatedly provided that 
impetus for self-examination and adaptation 
without which there would probably be no 
Tories today, Radical or otherwise. 

Yours faithfully, 
CaRL R. GANZ. 


193 Baldock Road, 
Letchworth, Herts. 
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LITERATURE AND WESTERN Man. By J. B. 
Priestley. Heinemann. 42s. 


HIS is an extraordinary, illuminating 

and triumphant book. Let us admit at 
once that it tries to be too inclusive and 
that statements such as that “after ‘the Age 
of Holberg’ had passed, Johannes Ewald, the 
Danish lyric poet who died in his thirties, 
created a native poetical drama” are almost 
a parody of the text-books. Almost but not 
quite — for here they serve as brief and 
immediately forgotten breathing-spaces be- 
tween splendours of insight and evocation. 
Let us admit, too, that some of the views 
put forward seem untenable. Splendid! It 
may prod us into questioning the ultimate 
validity of our own convictions. 

What is it all about? Priestley traces the 
progress of Western Man, as reflected in 
the works of the greatest Western writers, 
from the firm framework of a religious 
civilisation to our present predicament. 

Every writer seeks to reconcile explicitly 
those glaring opposites, that discord be- 
tween the unconscious self and the con- 
sciousness of failure, of which Western Man 
is implicitly aware. Great writers succeed 
in resolving the discords and bringing “to 
our outer and inner worlds a life-enhancing 
unity”. He is commenting, from the stand- 
point of a specialist illustrating a universal 
theme by instances drawn from his own 
speciality, on Jung’s exploration of “Modern 
Man in search of a soul”. Nor does he 
leave us without some guidance — and 
some comfort — to assist us in that search. 

As he expounds his thesis, he treats the 
reader to the most extraordinary Gesamt- 
Katalog of post-medieval literature that any 
one man can ever have produced — extra- 
ordinary, that is, in its quality, not merely 
for any ant-like industry of compilation. 
Some writers are perhaps too cavalierly dis- 
missed, and on the whole it is the poets — 
especially those tainted with symbolism — 
who fare worst. Yet just when one feels he 
has really not said very much, he suddenly 
says a great deal, perhaps in a dismissive 
epigram, as when he says of the Duineser 
Elegien: “they contain some magnificent 


poetry, but it is poetry shining through a 
crack in the mind of the age’ — or of 
James Joyce that “he did not open new 
avenues for the novel, but created his own 
magnificent cul-de-sac’’. 

Nevertheless, he is at his most illuminat- 
ing when dealing with novelists and play- 
wrights. One has an extraordinary impres- 
sion that here is a professional judging the 
work of other professionals with an inside 
knowledge of the problems which beset them 
and a professional’s appreciation of the 
solution offered. But all this inside view, 
this almost surgical exploration, is combined 
with the views of someone who is outside the 
trade, who is a _ highly intelligent and 
immensely well-read person, deeply involved 
in the human situation, who does his 
reading partly in search of light, and partly 
just in search of pleasure. As the splendid 
survey unfolds one is aware of certain 
figures who stand out from the ranks as 
having something more than mere excellence 
to commend them, and as their number 
grows one begins to detect a certain affinity 
between them, a certain moral kinship. 
Cervantes, Shakespeare, Moliére, Lessing, 
Fielding, the procession of heroes begins. 
Racine (wrongly, as we think) is not of that 
gigantic company, nor is Voltaire, certainly 
not Stendhal (“the cool surgeon or analyst 
suddenly transformed into an_ hysterical 
patient’), but the three great Russian 
novelists are there, and Balzac, in spite of 
“his obsessive love of detail, his insistence 
upon the obvious, like a guide in a museum”, 
and Ibsen and Strindberg and Chekov. 

Without endless quoting, a reviewer can- 
not give any adequate idea of the quality 
of the criticism to which all these figures, 
great and less great, are submitted. It is 
the quintessence of a lifetime’s reading, 
independent yet informed by a central con- 
viction that moral issues are the supreme 
issues. When Priestley illumines a_tech- 
nical detail, which he does often and with 
convincing mastery, we are helped to our 
understanding of the big issues involved, we 
never lose our map-reference in a welter of 
wayside incident, however picturesque. One 
immediately compares this book with a 
recent one which Somerset Maugham 
wrote on Ten Novels and Their Authors, in 
which an extremely clever man told us 
almost everything about some great books 
except why they were great: was witty. 


shrewd, entertaining, quotable but in the 
end, as Priestley says of Maupassant’s short 
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stories, “pretended to tell us more of life 
than he knew”. Priestley, who can be as 
epigrammatical as the best of them, goes 
deep down to the springs of human conduct 
and principle. Sometimes his judgment has 
finality: nothing better about Scailler has 
ever been written. Sometimes it is withering 
— as in his analysis of why Thackeray just 
failed to be a giant. Again and again, as 
with Turgenev or Tolstoy or Dickens, he 
guides us to a deeper understanding of a 
writer we have known intimately for years. 
When he depreciates an over-valued writer, 
such as Gide, or revalues a forgotten one, 
such as Anatole France, or comments on 
Jane Eyre or Jane Austen, he does so neither 
aS a university lecturer nor as a disillusioned 
man of the world, but with that “warm 
common-sense, belonging to wisdom, not 
cleverness” for which he praises Moliére. 
And do not be deceived by that word 
“common-sense” into conjuring up a picture 
of a round-cheeked Priestley puffing out a 
pipeful of platitudes! He goes on to say of 
Moliére that he is “the great professional’’. 
No one could deny J.B.P. professional 
status: there is none of the amateurishness 
of coterie opinion about these judgments. 
No one interested, from any angle, in the 
theatre could read the sections on Ibsen, 
Strindberg and Chekov without being 
immensely enriched. This is in part due, of 
course, to Priestley’s consummate knowledge 
of what keeps a play moving. We would 
expect that from the author of Laburnum 
Grove and Dangerous Corner. He knows 
how plays should be put on and complains 
when Chekov is performed slowly and 
gloomily, “as if somebody were dying in 
the next room”. But far more than that, he 
seems to understand what these writers were 
up to, why, in fact, they ever bothered to 
write plays at all. The same stereoscopic 
view lifts his perceptive but generous 
criticism of Shaw above the ordinary level 
of the “cautious but condescending” he so 
justly decries in one of the critical Shoguns 
of our time. 

This is a great book. It is not a book to 
be read straight through, except by the 
over-literate middle-aged. But turn to see 
what he has to say about Goethe, or roman- 
licism (“to ignore the romantic as an 
aspect of life is to be blind to the rainbow; 
0 accept the romantic as a way of life is to 
try and pack a rainbow in a crate’), or 
about Sterne, or for that matter about 
Hemingway, or a score of others, and you 
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will find first stimulation, then illumination, 
and then find that you are irresistibly swept 
on reading for fifty pages. It is a book 
which is indispensable for the young. How 
grimly “cautious and condescending”, how 
primly Times Ed. Sup. that sounds! Not a 
bit of it — the young are bulging with ink, 
and most of them want to write, while some 
of them will undoubtedly do so. In these 
four hundred and fifty pages they will find 
more informed and highly individual dis- 
cussion of almost every branch of the 
writer’s trade, and every manifestation of 
the writer’s genius, than they will get in 
twenty * years’ perusal of text-books or 
literary reviews. They will find something 
more. Obliquely perhaps, yet persistently, 
Priestley is preaching the need for a religion 
in an age to which religion has ceased to 
mean anything at all. From the gradual 
accumulation of praise and dispraise, of 
sympathy or dismissal, a positive belief 
emerges. Man can, with the help of genius, 
triumph over the deep divisions of his 
nature and of the collective unconscious. 
Moral goodness, or rather moral health, 
can save us disintegrating into particles 
of atomic dust or into cogs in a univer- 
sal computer: something very like Vol- 
taire’s amour de l’ordre which alone has 
preserved mankind from total ruin. Some- 
how, when we read a great book, without 
giving a thought to its author, we come, as 
he says of Tolstoy, ‘“‘to share something at 
least of his creative energy, zest, wholeness, 
and deep happiness in the work”’. 

Priestley is a man of profound, generous 
and humane convictions, which he has never 
ceased to expound and propagate by every 
means and in every medium available. This 
book is not only the work of a very skilled 
and very successful professional, or the 
literary testament of a passionate reader. 
It is, in the full historical sense of the 
phrase, the work of a sage. 

OLIVER VAN Oss. 


SCIENCE AMONG THE POETS 
SHELLEY: His THOUGHT AND Work. By 
Desmond King-Hele. Macmillan. 42s. 

NGLISH poetry has always shown an 
interest in chemistry, physics, and 
engineering. In The House of Fame 
Chaucer invents a learned eagle who in- 
structs the author on the ways in which 
sound is transmitted through the atmos- 
phere and other such marvels. Shakespeare 
is intrigued by ballistics; Donne and the 


Metaphysicals compare good men with 
telescopes, love with the composition of 
gunpowder or with the Venice glasses that 
were supposed to neutralise the effects of 
poison. Milton is as learned as Lucretius, 
but resembles the modern scientist in the 
canniness with which he avoids committing 
himself to a definite hypothesis about atoms 
or the galaxy: he states the alternatives and 
adds a few judicious reflections on the diffi- 
culty of proof. But Shelley, as we might 
expect, does not allow caution or a respect 
for method to temper his scientific 
enthusiasms. 

Mr. King-Hele’s book is particularly good 
on Shelley’s scientific side. Himself a 
scientist, he is much better fitted than most 
literary critics to discuss a poet’s attitude to 
science, but he has no special theory to 
develop here, and he is equally good on 
more general aspects of Shelley’s life and 
work. It is ironic, though, that Shelley, 
who had as much interest in techniques of 
discovery and progress as Kipling, should 
think and write poetry in a manner so in- 
veterately and ethereally vague—a vague- 
ness which, whatever critics may say to the 
contrary, is the real secret of his power to 
move us. It is rather as if Tchaikowsky 
had taken a deep interest in economics and 
expected his music to reflect it! It is of air 
and music that Shelley’s poetry reminds us, 
not of reasoned exposition or brilliant 
intellectual paradox. Donne’s___ poetry 
depends on the analogies really working, as 
if they were pistons and crankshafts; and in 
Macandrew’s Hymn the effect depends on 
the marvellous marriage between the 
mechanical ingenuity of the steam engine 
and the verbal ingenuity of Kipling. 
Shelley’s spell is quite independent of such 
accuracies. Dr. Leavis once triumphantly 
demonstrated that the images and com- 
parisons in the Ode to the West Wind were 
meaningless, and that Shelley was therefore 
not a good poet. 

. . . there are spread 

On the blue surface of thine aery surge, 

Like the bright air uplifted from the head 

Of some fierce Maenad, even from the dim 

verge 

Of the horizon to the zenith’s height 

The locks of the approaching storm... 

Mr. King-Hele now shows with equal 
triumph that Dr. Leavis just doesn’t know 
as much about clouds as Shelley did. The 
marestail cirrus, harbinger of tempest, does, 
as its name implies, indeed resemble wind- 
blown locks. But does not both the attack 
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and defence of Shelley on these grounds 
rather miss the point? For we do not want 
to see what Shelley is writing about, as we 
do with Keats, nor grasp it intellectually, as 
we do with Donne. We want to feel it 
and be moved by it, and the airy progress 
of the Ode, with its musical repetitions 
and cadences of mood, is taken straight to 
our imagination, not to our inner eye or 
our faculty of logic. The fact that Shelley 
had actually seen those clouds and knew 
what they portended is largely irrelevant. 
But his powers of ratiocination and ob- 
servation are not at all irrelevant to our 
understanding of what kind of man Shelley 
was and what were his aims and ideals. He 
was far shrewder than one might think: he 
was not the son of Sir Timothy Shelley for 
nothing, the blood of Sussex squires ran 
in his veins, and if he had become recon- 
ciled to his family and English society — 
and they to him—he might well have ended 
up by farming his acres on advanced lines 
and making a profit out of them! He 
would not have thought it below the poet's 
dignity—had not Bacon, the great method- 
ologist he admired so deeply and honoured 
with the name of poet, shortened his life 
by conducting experiments in _ practical 
refrigeration? And for all that she came 
of died-in-the-wool Bohemian stock — the 
daughter of Mary Wollstonecraft and 
Godwin — his wife Mary pined for affluence 
and respectability in a way that only the 
second generation Bohemian can: she 
would have jumped at the chance of be- 
coming an enlightened Lady of the Manor. 
Whatever might have happened to _ his 
poetry, one cannot help thinking that 
Shelley’s chances of becoming a great man 
of some sort in his maturity were much 
greater than those of Byron, or even Keats. 
Romanticism did not lose much by his 
death perhaps, but certainly civilisation did. 
JOHN BAYLEY. 


APOLOGY FOR TECHNOLOGY 


SCIENCE AS History. By Heinz Gartmann. 
Translated from the German by Alan G. 
Readett. Hodder & Stoughton. 25s. 


ON’T be misled by the title of this 

book. It is an account, brightly written 
in layman’s language and generously illus- 
trated, of the most spectacular of Man’ 
mechanical, electronic and atomic inven- 
tions, from the steam engine to the spac 
rocket. The reader struggles with Blanchard 
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and Jeffries as they make the first balloon 
flight across the Channel; stands beside the 
young Marconi as_ suspicious Customs 
officers dismantle his wireless apparatus; 
waits at Alamogordo for the detonation of 
the atomic bomb; and sits awed with the 
author, listening to his hero (a Dr. Eugen 
Sanger of Stuttgart) talking of manned 
flights to the stars. It is all great fun and 
most instructive. 

Having said that — and in fairness I 
must, even though it could be quoted out 
of context — I have to explain why I think 
this is a wretched book. 

The fact that. the title is absurd cannot 
be dismissed lightly. Who can allow his 
book to be published as Science as History, 
when it deals with the “hardware” of certain 
specialised departments of engineering, and 
resembles history only insofar as it treats 
events in roughly chronological order? The 
answer is, apparently, an author who is un- 
usually arrogant and has an infinite capacity 
for missing the point. 

Like the author, I believe that a rapidly 
advancing technology is indispensable, at 
least for the foreseeable future. I, too, am 
anxious to convert non-scientists to this 
point of view. But Gartmann seems to 
believe in technology for its own sake, 
whatever it may do to people. The goal of 
this imaginary self-contained world of tech- 
nology is, we discover, to despatch men to 
the stars. As the title of the German original 
puts it: “Otherwise the world would stand 
still.” 

His favourite theme is how, time and 
again in the course of technology, the 
sceptics have been confounded and the 
opponents defeated. Usually, of course, the 
sceptics were right, but then those were the 
inventions we never hear about. There is a 
nice piece of double irony at the very outset, 
where Gartmann quotes foolish critics of the 
steam engine who said, 160 years ago: “The 
steam engine produces noises which hinder 
reflection and greatly damages human health 
by poisoning the air.” They are fully vin- 
dicated, of course, by current research on 
noise and air pollution. 

I daresay, if I were to point out that Dr. 
Sanger’s theories of interstellar flight may 
be impeccable but neglect the disintegration 
of the “faster-than-light” space-ship by the 
impact of interstellar gas, Gartmann would 
write me off as another obscurantist. But if 
[ were to say that far too much money is 
now being spent on things like space rockets 
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and supersonic aircraft, compared with other 
branches of technology more relevant to 
human needs, I can only guess at his reply, 
because there is little hint of wider problems 
in his book. 

“Are we strong enough to follow tech- 
nical development?” is his departing chal- 
lenge, in a last irrepressible missing of the 
point. Adaptation to life amid rapid tech- 
nological change does not — and cannot, 
in the long run — mean acquiescence in 
the sense implied here. Surely the question 
is: Are we strong enough to guide technical 
development? Sonst stiinde die Weld still, 
Herr Gartmann ! 

NIGEL CALDER. 


ADVERTISING EXPLAINED 


ADVERTISING: A NEW APPROACH. By 
Walter Taplin. Hutchinson. 25s. 


VERYBODY has views on advertising 
and all of them are shot through with 
prejudice. All of which makes any attempt 
at an objective study of advertising very 
difficult. What exactly are advertisers trying 
to do and what are the problems they come 
up against in doing it? How many indus- 
trialists would be able to answer the question 
“Is your advertising really necessary?” 
These are serious questions for a country 
which spends just about a million pounds a 
day (including Sundays) on advertising. 
They are serious enough to need the sort of 
attention that has been given to them by the 
Research Fellow in Advertising and Pro- 
motional Activity at the London School of 
Economics. (This Fellowship incidentally 
makes Mr. Walter Taplin, for the present at 
any rate, Britain’s only academic adman.) 
Readers of The Hidden Persuaders or 
Shepherd Meade’s novel The Admen may 
find Walter Taplin’s book undramatic. He 
nevertheless manages to say a great many 
sensible things on advertising in a very read- 
able way. For example, he deals with the 
over-simplification of the way industry 
works, which says in effect first make your 
product, then sell it. Mr. Taplin regards this 
as “one of the most vulgar errors about the 
economic system”. It is no move absurd, he 
argues, to say first devise your advertising 
campaign and then think of a product to 
fit it. Marketing in fact is “an aspect of pro- 
duction’. Again the idea that people actually 
know what they want is, he believes, very 
far from the truth. Nevertheless competition 
between firms, when it becomes competition 


a outrance, may be ‘objectionable. There is 
no “perfect set of rules” for economic com- 
petition, any more than there is a perfect 
market. The advertiser intent on selling his 
goods is “continuously trying to ‘ring the 
bell’ in the mind of the potential customer”. 
If he succeeds there is always the chance that 
another advertiser will come along and “ring 
it louder”. The phrase “Night Starvation” 
is an outstanding example of this search for 
“latent wants”, which is advertising jargon 
for “ringing the bell”. 

One of the most usual criticisms of adver- 
tising is that the whole cost of it is added 
on to the retail price. This is especially the 
case with the heavy selling campaigns using 
coupons and vouchers. These methods are 
used mostly by firms in what economists call 
a situation of oligopoly. This means that a 
few manufacturers control the whole mar- 
ket. If they decide to compete with each 


other through advertising the consumer may 


not like it, but there is “no unadvertised 
alternative” that he can buy instead. It is 
the inability to go elsewhere and buy some- 
one else’s product that really bothers the 
consumer, argues Mr. Taplin. The fact that 
he is paying for the advertising is less 
important to him. 

But if competition in advertising annoys 
the consumer, what are the effects of the 
alternative, which is competition in price? 
In short, “Why don’t they stop advertising 
and take it off the price?” Here again the 
economists get into the argument, since 
whether prices can be cut depends on the 
elasticity of demand. Just what this is for 
any particular brand is not known in 
advance. So with a new product a manu- 
facturer is just as likely to come out on the 
low side as too high. But it is probably 
true to reply that few do. 

Many readers will find the second part of 
the book, that dealing with the actual pro- 
cesses of the advertising business, the most 
interesting. This contains chapters on dif- 
ferent aspects, notably “Appropriations”, 
“Techniques”, “Agency”, “Budgets”, which 
analyse the problem of what advertising is 
trying to do. This is not a text-book on 
advertising, but there can be few people in 
the business who would not profit greatly 
from reading it. On the other hand the 
literate consumer will find a great deal here 
that will help him to observe Mr. Taplin’s 
adjuration to “think carefully about adver- 
tising” and not only “in terms of passion 
and prejudice”. RICHARD BAILEY. 
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HOME AT GRASMERE. Edited by Colette 
Clark. Penguin Books. 5s. 

THE WHITE Roap. By L. P. Kirwan. Hollis 
& Carter. 30s. 

TRUTH AND OPINION. By C. V. Wedgwood. 
Collins. 16s. 

SELFRIDGE. By Reginald Pound. Heine- 
mann. 25s. 

DEMI-PaRADISE. By Jasper Rootham. Chatto 
& Windus. 18s. 

THE CoLossus OF MaroussI. By Henry 
Miller. Heinemann. 18s. 

LiGHT BLUE, DARK BLUE. Edited by J. 
Mitchell, J. Fuller, W. Donaldson and R. 
McLaren. Macdonald. 15s. 


ISS CLARK is a very modest editor 

and she begins her preface by stating 

that her little book makes no claim to be a 
work of scholarship or original research. 
By the highest standards of learning she 
may not be all that is required in the editor 
of a learned work. Home at Grasmere is 


not intended to be a shop window of erudi- | 


tion, but it embodies a first-rate idea, and 
if Miss Clark is the originator of it, she 
may be congratulated without reserve. I 
have often wondered when someone would 
turn out an anthology giving extracts from 
the Journal of Dorothy Wordsworth and 
also from the poems of William Words- 
worth, over a given period. 

Thanks to the late Ernest de Selincourt 
and to Miss Helen Darbishire scrupulously 
edited texts of the poems and journals are 
available. Miss Clark has used these fine 
editions and has made a “purely personal” 
selection from the journal and the poems, 
covering the years 1800 to 1803. The weak- 
ness of Miss Clark’s charming introduction, 
which is admirable in many ways, is that 
she does not give a brief summary of where 
the Wordsworths were living and what they 
were doing during the period covered by the 
extracts printed in this book. It is not a 
cardinal omission, but it is rather tiresome 
and it would have given Miss Clark little 
or no trouble to add a few paragraphs.which 
would fill in the gaps. She does ask one 
question which is at the root of the need 
for such a book as this one: 

Was it Dorothy or William who first spoke the 

phrases which seem so spontaneous in the 

Journal and then reappear in the poems? Some- 

times we know it to be Dorothy. It was she who 


first saw the tall beggar woman and the two wild 
little boys in their flower-decked hats and set 


WORLD WITHOUT 
END 
ROGER PILKINGTON 


This is a fascinating and utterly sincere 
account of how a man brought up in a 
strictly scientific training can fearlessly look 
at his Christian beliefs and draw encourage- 
ment rather than doubt from some of the 
most startling findings of modern research. 
12s. 6d. 


THE CAPETIAN 
KINGS OF FRANCE 
ROBERT FAWTIER 


The fourteen kings of the House of Capet 
ruled France from 987 to 1328. Professor 
Fawtier’s theme is the vital part played by 
the Capetian monarchs in the creation of 
the French nation, for, he argues, it was 
in their time and under their active leader- 
ship that the foundations of modern France 
were laid. 30s. 


THE CHARACTER 
OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY 

W. R. BROCK 


This is a book about American history by 
an Englishman. Its primary purpose is to 
serve as an introduction to American history 
for students in British universities, but it 
should also interest all those who wish to 
know something of the significance of the 
American past. 25s. 


ESSAYS IN LABOUR 
HISTORY 


Edited by 
ASA BRIGGS and J. SAVILLE 


A collection of essays by various writers in 
honour of the memory and influence of 
G. D. H. Cole, including recollections by 
Hugh Gaitskell, Ivor Brown, Stephen Bailey 
and G. D. N. Worswick. 42s. 
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down the story in detail for William’s pleasure. 
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When, two years later he came to write the 
poems, the poor man found he could not stop 
himself using her very words. 


This one instance gives some idea of the 
closeness of the bond between the two, and 
the influence that Dorothy undoubtedly had 
on some of her brother’s best poems. It is 
interesting to try and discover who was 
the predominant partner, and although it is 
difficult to reach a conclusion, there is no 
doubt that Dorothy was a most exact and 
delicate observer, and her journal shows her 
ability to write very good, clear English. 
Home at Grasmere is a useful and com- 
panionable anthology. 

In The White Road Mr. Kirwan, Director 
of the Royal Geographical: Society, surveys 
polar exploration from the time, 300 years 
before the Christian era, when Pytheas and 
his Greeks sailed to the edge of the 
“curdled” sea, to the recent expedition of 
Fuchs and Hillary. The author modestly 
owns that he has only experienced hot and 
not cold deserts and cannot, therefore, speak 
of the polar regions from first-hand experi- 
ence. 

He concentrates upon the motives and 
impulses—economic, strategic, personal and 
political—which have given rise to polar 
exploration, and as the great expeditions 


Richard Rovere 


SENATOR JOE 
M<CARTHY 


‘Brilliant’ said Michael cy 
Footin the Daily Herald, 
David Marquand in 
The Guardian, and 
The Times ‘pungent 
and, so far as a for- 
eigner can judge, just’ 
said Evelyn Waugh in 
The Spectator. This is 
indeed the book of the 
moment. 18s 
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of the past forty years have been written 
about in detail and lavishly, he has 
concentrated upon earlier explorations, and 
has added a valuable bibliography of the 
sources he has drawn upon, mentioning that 
he has used also certain unpublished 
material in the possession of the Royal 
Geographical Society and of the Scott Polar 
Research Institute at Cambridge. 

There is a vivid account of the first winter- 
ing by Europeans in the Arctic. It was in 
the 1590s, and Gerrit de Vier, the historian 
of these three Dutch expeditions, says that 
they lived in a house built of driftwood and 
timbers from the forecastle of the ship. The 
furniture was elaborate. There were wooden 
sleeping bunks for the men, and the surgeon- 
barber prescribed a Turkish bath, which 
was made out of a wine barrel. From the 
ceiling hung a large lamp, lit with the fat 
of the “cruell Beares” which prowled round 
the house during the winter. By its light 
the men read such works as The Great 
Empire of China. It was to find it that they 
had sailed from Amsterdam by way of the 
Arctic. When they ran out of bear-fat, 
there was nothing to do but talk or sleep, 
lying in the bunks with hot stones at their 
feet to keep them warm. When they huddled 
up round the fire “we froze behind our 
backs, and were all white”. 

Three hundred years later, some Nor- 
wegian sealers came across the remains of 
the wooden house, the pans, and the books 
the Dutch had read, with biblical engravings, 
intended for the edification of the people of 
Cathay. Mr. Kirwan ends up with some 
interesting speculations about the future of 
the Arctic and Antarctic territories and the 
rival claims made to them by various 
countries. One thing is certain, the part 
played by these polar regions in the future 
will eclipse altogether their role in the past. 

It was Dame Rose Macaulay who once 
praised Miss Wedgwood’s ability for com- 
pressing material and “lighting it up with 
drama and style’. She is an admirable his- 
torian, admirable from the layman’s point 
of view because she writes first-rate historical 
narrative and knows as much about the 
causes of the Civil War as anyone else does. 
Truth and Opinion comprises two sets of 
essays: Part I: Art, Truth and History, 
Part Il: Seventeenth Century Sketches. Miss 
Wedgwood’s Leslie Stephen Lecture, “The 
Sense of the Past’, will be found here and 
also the Fairclough Lecture, “The Common 
Man in the Great Civil War”. Charles I’s 
appearance in The Last Masque by William 
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Davenant is commemorated. “The Causes 
of the Civil War” are analysed. The strange 
case of Captain Hind the Highwayman is 
presented with a historian’s pleasure in the 
picturesque and some fascinating details of 
the methods used by other knights of the 
road, including Allan, “who used to dis- 
guise himself as a bishop, bowling along in 
his coach with outriders and servants”. Hind 
learnt his profession from Allan. He was a 
King’s man, and once when he had robbed 
a Cavalier in error, he not only gave him his 
money back, but dined with him at the next 
inn on the road, riding off at first light, after 
paying the reckaning for them both. 

Of all the essays in Truth and Opinion 1 
enjoyed most Miss Wedgwood’s masterly 
piece about Gibbon, whom she calls “the 
presiding genius of our historical literature”. 
He would have enjoyed Miss Wedgwood’s 
comment, when having remarked that he 
failed in “the stronger passions, as scholars 
commonly do”, she continues, “those whose 
first passion is knowledge justly fear the 
intrusion of any rival interest”. It might 
have been written by Dr. Johnson himself. 

H. Gordon Selfridge became a_ very 

familiar figure of the London social scene 
between the wars. His trim figure was to 
be seen at most first nights. He was almost 
as regular an attendant at them as was 
Willy Clarkson. This was only one of 
Selfridge’s interests. He came to England 
in 1906 after thirty years of work with 
Marshall Field, the great Chicago emporium. 
Thirty-five years later he was seen getting 
off a bus in Oxford Street opposite the 
enormous store which bears his name. He 
was almost bankrupt and very old. 
' All his life he had hidden his age, and 
he must have been eighty-six or more, with 
his mind still scheming, planning for the 
future. He envisaged a nation-wide chain of 
stores to cater exclusively for the mass trade 
in women’s clothing: 

Behind us there will be factories which we 
shall control, turning out the vast quantities of 
goods we shall need. We must have full power 
all along the line, from production to sales. Our 
pricing will be scientifically fixed to catch the 
widest possible range of customers. Our shops 
must be entirely new in design and layout, giving 
more freedom of movement than women shop- 
pers have had before. 


There must be space as well as air, light and 
colour. 


Not bad for eighty-six! It is fortunate that 
Reginald Pound has been chosen as 
Selfridge’s biographer. Selfridge, like 
Arnold Bennett, another subject of Mr. 
Pound’s, found romance in commerce and 


riches and all sorts of material things. In 
fact the great tragedy of Selfridge’s life was 
that he outlived his prosperity. 

It is almost inevitable that the fulmina- 
tions of the angry young men should pro- 
voke mellow retaliation from some of their 
elders. Among them is Mr. Jasper Rootham, 
whose Demi-Paradise is a most friendly 
autobiography. In a foreword, Sir James 
Grigg calls it “unfashionable and refresh- 
ing”. Less unfashionable, I believe, than 
he thinks. There are still numerous writers 
of autobiographical memoirs who manage 
to be urbane and agreeable in their approach 
to their material, and some of the able 
young men, notably James Morris, are very 
civilised indeed. This is not said to disparage 
Demi-Paradise, which I found very enjoy- 
able, and in places surprising, as for instance 
when the author, as junior Private Secretary 
to Mr. Chamberlain, was showing a senior 
colleague that he had recently learned to 
stand on his head. 

For this demonstration he chose the door- 
way which divides the Cabinet Room from 
the Principal Private Secretary’s room, at a 
time when the Prime Minister was out. 
Unexpectedly Mr. Chamberlain returned. 


THE COCKPIT 
OF FRANCE 


Jacques Fauvet (political 
editor of Le Monde). ‘The 
best guide I know to the 
intricate figures of French 
politics. No one who loves 
France will read it without 


feeling both wiser and sadder.’ 
MAURICE EDELMAN 
Sunday Times 
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MACAULAY'S 
They Were Defeated 


‘ The two peaks of her achieve- 


ment are The Towers of 
Trebizond and her one his- 
torical novel They Were 


Defeated — a lovely book in 
spirit and in writing.’ 
SCOTSMAN  2ls. 
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He made no comment. He expressed no 
surprise. He only said, “I should like the 
Foreign Office telegrams when you are 
ready’. There might have been the slightest 
extra inflection on the “when” but no more. 

The account of a visit paid to a jumble 
sale organised by the Daily Worker is 
equally funny. 

Mr. Rootham’s modesty is one of his most 
agreeable qualities and his Demi-Paradise 
shows that it is possible to write a consis- 
tently interesting book of personal reminis- 
cences without including a harsh word about 
anyone. 

An eminent American critic said that 
Henry Miller’s The Colossus of Maroussi 
was “unlike anything else ever written about 
Greece”. Published first in 1942, it is the 
author’s. account of his stay in Greece as 
war hit Europe. Many good, lively accounts 
of contemporary Greece have appeared 
since, and the influence of Henry Miller is 
to be found in more than one of them. 
Miller’s friendship with Lawrence Durrell 
runs through the book like a theme song, a 
very robust one. Some idea of Miller’s style 
can be had from the account of a war 
Christmas Eve they spent together: 

We walked out of the café and down into a 

smoky cellar which was cold and damp. A radio 

was going full blast with triple smaglers, mega- 
phones, cow bells and dinner horns. To add to 

Durrell’s discomfiture the programme was from 

a German broadcasting station which was bom- 

barding us with melancholy Christmas carols, 

lying reports of German victories, moth-eaten 

Viennese waltzes, broken-down Wagnerian arias, 

snatches of demented yodelling, blessings for 

Herr Hitler and his wretched gang of murderers, 

et cetera. To cap it all the food was abominable. 

Mr. Miller is an astringent literary whirl- 
wind, a personality who may be uncongenial, 
but cannot be ignored. The Colossus of 
Maroussi is said to be his best book. He can 
never be dull, but here he is at his most 
vigorous. The portraits of Katsimbalis, 
Stephanides and Ghika, are sharp and clear, 
but the best thing in the book is the remark- 
able story of the Cocks of Attica. It is told 
in a letter from Lawrence Durrell to the 
author and it is to be found in the last two 
pages of the book. 

Light Blue, Dark Blue, published at a 
modest price, is an anthology of recent writ- 
ing from the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Its considerable merit is that 
most of the young contributors have had the 
good sense to write from well within their 
own experience. Judged by professional 
standards there is any amount of promise, 
and some solid achievement, in this book. 
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Only a few of the contributors suffer from 
the youthful malady of thinking cosmically, 
and even they have the compensating virtue 
of a strong idealism. 

The poems, which include some by Dom 
Moraes and Ted Hughes are well above the 
level of those which are usually printed in 
undergraduate selections. 

Eric GILLETT. 
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Orchestral 


ISZT’S Faust Symphony was the 
nearest thing to a masterpiece he ever 
achieved and there was every reason why 
that should be so. The three books that he 
always had by him, the Breviary, Dante’s 
Divine Comedy and Goethe’s Faust, sum up 
the whole course of his life, from its high 
and sincere aspirations to its ignoble failings, 
and in Faust Liszt evidently saw his proto- 
type. He called the symphony “three charac- 
ter pictures” — of Faust, Marguerite, and 
Mephistopheles — and though the work 
ends with the beautiful setting, for tenor 
solo and chorus, of the last words of 
Goethe’s great poem about the “eternal 
feminine”, the unforgettable impression left 
on the mind is of the Mephistopheles music 
preceding it which savagely parodies the 
themes of the first movement, making them, 
as Sacheverell Sitwell says in his book on 
the composer, “corrupt, evil, and embittered” 
— a terrible autobiographical moment of 
truth. Sir Thomas Beecham’s masterly per- 
formance of the work, with the R.P.O., 
Beecham Choral Society, and Alexander 
Young as tenor soloist is, to my mind, all 
the more effective for never becoming melo- 
dramatic; and is exquisitely lyrical in the 
portrait of Marguerite. He also includes 
Liszt’s tone poem Orpheus, the loveliest of 
the set, free of any meretricious elements, 
and here beautifully played (H.M.V. ALP 
1737-8: stereo ASD 317-8). 

Sir Adrian Boult touchingly introduces 
his performance, with the L.P.O., of 
Vaughan William’s ninth and last symphony 
(E minor) with a few words expressing the 
wish that the composer could have been in 
the studio with them. He died seven hours 
before the recording began. The symphony 
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is a kind of anthology of his styles, but 
perfectly integrated: breaking no new 
ground, but as personal as ever. The 
explorer in him still sought, however, for 
new sonorities and we find him including 
three saxophones in the first movement and 
scherzo, and a flugelhorn — “a beautiful 
and neglected instrument’, said V.W., “not 
usually allowed in the selected circles of 
the orchestra and banished to the brass 
band” — in the slow movement. With this 
valedictory work Sir Adrian worthily con- 
cludes his splendid recordings of all the 
symphonies (Top Rank 40/008). 

The same conductor and orchestra accom- 
pany Clifford Curzon in Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations and the Scherzo from Litolff’s 
Concerto Symphonique with, on the same 
disc, Oivin Fjeldstad and the L.S.O. accom- 
panying the pianist in the Grieg Piano Con- 
certo. The latter is the outstanding thing 
on the disc, with piano playing most sensi- 
tively lyrical and poetical — and never, in 
the climaxes, “blown up” — and admirable 
orchestral playing under one of Grieg’s 
countrymen. The charming Litolff Scherzo 
is shown to be more than a bit of tasty 
patisserie, and most of the Franck is very 
good. What a satisfying and truly great 
pianist Curzon is (Decca LXT 5547: stereo 
SXi 2173). 

The versatile Leonard Bernstein, com- 
poser, conductor and pianist, adds to his 
achievements by directing from the piano 
not, as has often been done, a Mozart con- 
certo but Ravel’s brilliant and intricate G 
major work and, on the reverse, Shostako- 
vitch’s slighter and engaging Second Piano 
Concerto. The pianist-conductor obtains a 
remarkably good ensemble from the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra and gives 
brilliant performances of both works, that 
of Ravel yielding little to Michelangeli and 
having better recording (Philips stereo 
SABL 134). 

It is not often that one can recommend a 
Stokowski recording but he is well cast in 
Tchaikovsky’s Francesca da Rimini and the 
Hamlet Overture and gives really first-rate 
performances of both works. The mono 
recording is tremendously powerful — the 
stereo, when it is issued, will be even more 
thrilling (Top Rank 35/014). 


Instrumental 


On the fine Schitger organ of St. Laurens 
Church, Alkmaar, Holland, Germani has 
recorded on three discs (H.M.V. CLP 


Wilhelm Backhaus 


PIANO 
MUSIC 
SERIES 2° 


14/7 EACH 


Chopin 

Ballade No.3 in A flat, Op. 47; 
Impromptu No. 3 in G flat, Op. 51 
Wilhelm Kempff 

© sec 5049 Q cEP 639 


Mendelssohn 

Rondo capriccioso, Op. 14; 
Songs without words: 

No. 30 in A (Spring Song), 

No. 25 in G, No. 34 in C 

(Spinning Song) 

Wilhelm Backhaus 


© sEc 5050 @ CEP 640 


Schubert 

Impromptu in B flat, Op. 142; 
Valses nobles, Op. 77 
Wilhelm Backhaus 

© sec 5051 @ CEP 641 


Ea DECCA 


STEREO OR MONO RECORDS 


RECORDS MAGAZINE—The monthly for the music lover: 

a list of all Decca-group stereo and mono releases including full 
details of classical records, and features on famous conductors, 
singers and soloists. Sirpence from your dealer or newsagent. 


The Decca Record Company Ltd 
Decca House Albert Embankment London SE11 


1305-7) nearly all of Bach’s greatest long 
organ works and five of the Choral Preludes. 
The records, which will not appear in stereo, 
cannot be purchased separately: they are 
issued in a presentation box with analytical 
notes. The playing is very good indeed, the 
registration conservative and there is very 
little of what Vaughan Williams called 
bubble and squeak in the recording of this 
Baroque organ. ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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IHE economic and financial outlook has 
already altered greatly this year, both 
in Britain and in the United States. The 
change in the American position is the more 
unexpected. There, during the second half 
of last year, the economic scene was domin- 
ated by a number of major industrial strikes 
of which the steel strike was the most 
important, and proved one of the most diffi- 
cult to settle. Until the settlement the great 
question was whether the dispute would 
have an unfavourable effect on industry’s 
plans for expansion, and thus endanger the 
continuation of the boom. The first figures 
to become available immediately after the 
new wage contracts had been agreed sug- 
gested that, far from depressing expansion 
plans, the enforced delay had rather caused 
industry in general to raise its sights still 
higher. At the beginning of this year, then, 
the policy problem for the authorities was 
whether action should be taken in view of 
the threat of renewed inflation arising from 
the large volume of planned industrial 
investment. 

Luckily the authorities decided to wait for 
more definite information. Luckily, because 
it now seems that the impetus towards fur- 
ther expansion is not nearly as strong as was 
at first anticipated. At the new year finan- 
cial commentators, investment advisers and 
others were confidently predicting that 
(unless “torpedoed” by inflation) the boom 
would certainly continue throughout 1960 
and should not be in danger of lagging until 
well into next year. Now pieces of evidence 
are beginning to appear suggesting that 
economic activity may begin to slacken in 
the second half of this year. Steel firms, for 
example, are not finding consumers such 
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enthusiastic buyers, since supplies have been 
coming forward freely again, as they had 
first expected. This, in turn, may be partly 
explained by the fact that the motor industry 
is also finding buyers more cautious. Earlier, 
1960 had been spoken of in the industry as 
possibly a seven million car year: now the 
estimate of sales has been revised by some 
people to six and a half million automobiles 
sold, with doubts whether even this figure 
will in fact be reached. 

It would be going too far to imply that 
well-informed people—or those who like to 
give themselves this description in the 
United States—are now looking forward to 
a slump, or even a serious recession, in the 
second half of this year. It is not even true 
that stock market investors envisage this, 
though the prices of common stocks have 
come back appreciably on Wall Street in the 
past weeks. What is being asked is how 
much sooner a levelling-out of the economy 
will come than had earlier been expected. 
Naturally enough, opinion on this point is 
no more unanimous than economic opinion 
ever is. And against those who are relatively 
pessimistic there can be set the opinion of 
others—Professor Paul Sdmuelson of M.LT. 
for example—who seem to go no further 
than point out that the dangers of inflation 
have definitely receded to some extent. In 
general, however, it is fair to say that there 
has occurred a decided revision of expecta- 
tions, and that even those who still forecast 
a continuation of the boom over the next 
twelve months do so with less confidence. 

This change in outlook has meant that 
little danger is now seen of the Federal 
Reserve authorities raising the rediscount 
rate in the United States and pursuing a 
tight monetary policy. Since world interest 
rates are all linked to some extent, this 
should mean in turn that there is for Britain 
less of a threat of an uncomfortable flow of 
funds from London to New York. It should 
also increase the chance of Bank rate being 
reduced again before too long. On the other 
hand it was officially stated, when Bank rate 
was raised last month, that this action had 
been taken primarily for internal reasons. 
Taking this explanation at its face value, this 
implies that the Treasury, the Board of 
Trade, and other authorities concerned are 
now confident that the long-awaited expan- 
sion of industrial investment has at last 
started—and has got far enough under way 
for it not to be endangered by a rise in 
interest rates in London. It may be true that 
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in certain places and trades—such as the 
motor industry—bottlenecks in production 
are already appearing, for example in 
labour. But Bank rate is a blunt weapon, 
and its use this time can hardly be welcome 
to those other areas and industries where 


unemployment, rather than _ over-full 
employment, is still the main problem. 
The lesser confidence that industrial 


expansion can be, or will be, continued this 
year at the same pace as in 1959 can be 
seen reflected in the hesitancy in ordinary 
share prices on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Similarly, both London and Wall Street have 
seen more interest now being taken by 
investors in bonds—the attraction being, of 
course, the relatively high yields which can 
now be obtained. It seems quite possible 
that Wall Street will suffer a pronounced 
setback sometime during the coming 
months: this might well react on London. 
But, if Wall Street prices do not fall too 
far, the general verdict of the City on equity 
prices in London appears to be that they 
may be high enough, rather than that they 
are too high. LOMBARDO. 


NATIONAL & ENGLISH REVIEW CROSSWORD No. 41 


A prize of one guinea will be awarded 
for the first correct solution opened on 
March 15. Please cut out and send 
with your name and address, to National 
and English Review (Crossword), 
2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


Last month’s winner is: 
Mr. D. F. Blackman, 
70 The Warren, 
Heston, Middlesex. 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
NUMBER 40 


Across.—1. Slight. 5. Poster. 10. Retread. 
11, Miracle. 12. Aligns. 15. Lesson. 16. 
Sheared 17. Ewer. 18. Edge. 19. Prating. 
20. Eyes. 22. Star. 25. Learner. 27. Titbit. 
28. Riling. 31. Cheaper. 32. Sizainer. 33. 
Settle. 34. Aiding. 
Down.—2. Lattice. 3. Greens. 4. Tide. 5. 
Pump. 6. Screed. 7. Excused. 8. Crease. 9. 
Seance. 13. Sherbet. 14. Saltire. 15. Leander. 
20. Entice. 21. Extreme. 23. Trianon. 24. 
Regard. 25. Limpet. 26. Ribald. 29. Free. 
30. Asia. 
CLUES 
ACROSS DOWN 
3. A girl in dire need (5) The wise man provides an alternative to home (6) 
S. “Riles tmt...s smell far worse than weeds.” Effort to make music (6) 


Shakespeare (Sonnets) (6) 
9. Dingy public house in Scotland (6) 
10. Old people can be nice to one (5) 
11. City thoroughfare, — to the beach? (6) 
12. The prohibition is of ancient Greek origin (6) 
13. Old Norse god present at a naartyr’s end (3) 
14. Quarrelsome scholar? (8) 
17. Summon me back for a sickening purpose (6) 
20. Crass tricks stop the making of a red saltire (2,8,5) 
23. For her to return about fifty is just sauce (6) 
26. Transport a door (8) 
30. From luncheon to supper it’s certainly a long time (3) 
31. Blow article over, giving lead (6) 
32, Speaks truest perhaps (6) 
33. They diverge at points along the line (5) 
34. The nether regions as a country (6) 


35. Gave wrong information about 
catalogued (6) 


36. Agree it might be a tore (5) 


the way this is 
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3. I deliver almost everything in rainbow colours (6) 

4 — means of preventing beasts from straying 
5. It’s reeds for the literary woman (8) 

6. Blessings often follow it (6) 

7. Sausage has a laminated content (6) 

1. “SE Ba aia being good than bad.’’ Browning (Apparent 

Failure) (5) 

15. Horrify a quiet friend (5) 

16. Obiained firewood without any fag (3) 

18. One point for the Navy, though leading (5) 

19. Accountant, a saint, joining Eastern group (5) 
21. Prepare to make a scene (8) 
22. Homer could turn into a fabulous bird! (3) 
24. Dodges to make a girl start dessert (6) 
25. May be idle as high standards (6) 
27. Dishevel all the French (6) 
28. Painter’s peculiar traits (6) 
29. The mount would be sweet if it had a heart (6) 


HOTEL GUIDE 


Please mention the National Review when communicating with hotels 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Tennis. 
Golf. Riding. "Phone: 888/90. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


BATILE. Sussex.—’Phone Battle 219. Park Gate Hotel, 

Catsfield. Club licence. Your recommendation our 
advertisement. Every comfort. Dogs welcome. A.A., R.A.C. 
Terms. 


BETCHWORTH, Nr. Dorking.—The 
Luncheons. Dinners. Residential. 
near. 


Barley Mow Hotel. 
Three golf courses 


BEXHILL. Sussex.—Glyne Hall Hotel, central, seafront, 
two lounges, 55 bedrms., Dance Hall, T.V., exc. menus, 

families welcome. 

Phone 439. 


Open all year. Res. Props. Reas. terms. 


ROADSTAIRS.—The Hotel on the Jetty—a small cmftble. 
hotel ovrikng sea & Viking Bay. Noted for excint cuisine. 
Restaurant open to non-residents. "Phone Thanet 61905. 


ROADSTAIRS.—Warwick Hotel, Granville Rd., 150 yds. 
seafront centre; fully licensed. 20 bedrooms from 
84 gns. Illustrated brochure. Thanet 62246. 


AMBRIDGE.—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points 
of interest. "Phone: 3030. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


CANTERBURY'S new fully licensed Hotel, the Chaucer, 
Ivy Lane, close to the cathedral and city centre. 


"Phone: 4427/8. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


CANTERBURY.—The County Hotel situated in centre of 
city. 42 b’rms: night porter: garage: car park: Rotary 
H.Q.: stockrooms. Tel. 2066. Terms on application. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
and Conference Rooms: Cocktail Bar; American Bar; 
Garage. "Phone 23471 (5 lines). 


LIFTONVILLE.—Walpole Bay Hotel. A.A.*** 65 bed- 
rooms all with sea views. Lift. Ballroom. Every comfort 
and exc. catering assured. Brochure. Tel. Thanet 21703. 


CUPFTONVILLE.—Greviands Hotel, Edgar Rd., offers al) 
requirements for an enjoyable seaside holiday at reason- 
able terms. Illus. brochure sent or Tel. Thanet 21082. 


CUPTONVELLE. Kent.—Endcliffe Hotel, facing sea. Every 
comfort. Lift. Night porter. T.V. Room radios. Terms 
from 9 gns. in winter. B.&B. from 22/6. Thanet 21829. 


HHELTENHAM.—The Queen's, Cheltenham’s leading 
Hotel, facing the Imperial Gardens at the head of the 
Promenade. "Phone: 54724. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


EAL.—Bristol Hotel. A.A., R.A.C. approved. Comfort 
and service exceptional, central htg., 100 yds. from sea. 
Sea fishing & golf; cocktail bar; garage 50 cars. Deal 1038. 


DEVON.—Healthy restful holidays in parkland peace; 

warmth, comf., choicest foods, own produce, personal 
attention. Petticombe, Monkleigh, Nr. Bideford, N. Devon. 
Tel. Bideford 383. 


DOVER-—Shalimar Private Hotel. Sea front. Telephone 
Dover 740. (Lift). Hot and Cold Water. Terms on 
application. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian, private suites, rms. with 
priv. bath. Phones, radio & cent. htg. thro’out. Buttery, 
Cocktail Bar, French Restaurant. Phone 72991. Tel. Hibernia. 


BASTBOURNE.—The Albemarle Hotel. Fully licensed. 

On seafront. 30 bedrooms. Liberal menus. Fine 
cellars. Visit Eastbourne’s favourite cocktail rendezvous— 
“* The Spider and the Fly.” "Phone: 666. 


AIRLIGHT, Sussex.—Fairlight Cove Hotel. Offers every 


conceivable facility for a peaceful holiday in Sussex-by- 


the-Sea; comfort, good food, and usually the best of the | 


worst English weather. Write for Brochure, stating accom- 
modation required Cove Hotel, Fairlight, Near Hastings. 


[FOLKESTONE.—Foursquare Hotel is open all the year 
round, and people really do tell us what a charming 


small hotel this is. Telephone 51093. A.A. and R.A.C. 


OLKESTONE.—Esplanade Hotel. A.A./R.A.C. Centre of 
town overlooking sea. Fully licensed. Open to non- 
residents. Lift to all floors. "Phone 3540. 


OLKESTONE. — Beach Marine 
between cliffs & sea shore. 
renowned cuisine, perfect service. 


Hotel, Sandgate 
Excellent wine cellars, 
Tel. Folkestone 78322. 


ANDCROSS, Sussex.—Red Lion Hotel. 
coaching inn. Good food. Residential. 
292. 


Charming old 
Tel. Handcross 


HERNE BAY.—Queens Hotel. A.A.**. Fully Licensed. 
Noted for cuisine and homely atmosphere. Open all 
year. Under pers. sup. of res. props. Tel. Herne Bay 12. 


URSTMONCEUX, Borcham.—White Friars Hotel. 18th 
century bidg., H. & C., elec. fires, pte. bathrooms, exc. 
cuisine. Lend., grgs., 4 acres gdns. Tel. Hurstmonceux 3299 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel, 72 Rooms, 50 Bathrooms, 
Restaurant open to non-residents. American Bar. Large 
Garage & Lock-ups. Hove 36266. Man.Dir.: F.Kung(Swiss). 
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HOTEL GUIDE 


Please mention the National Review when communicating with hotels 


SLE OF WIGHT.—Lovely Bonchurch in the Garden Isle 

—Private Guest House in delightful position. Highly 
recommended. St. Michael’s Cliff, Bonchurch, I.W. ’Phone 
Ventnor 305. 


ILLARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ‘Phone: 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: ‘*Brownotel, Piccy. London.” 


ONDON.—Washington Hotel, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
W.1. First-class. Suites, American bar, banqueting 
facilities. “Phone: Grosvenor 7030. 


XFORD.—Interesting, fascinating. ‘‘Beechlawn Private 


Hotel.”” A.A. Mod. terms, Garage. Gardens. Quiet 
comfort. *Phone 577101. 
Close to the Martyrs’ 


(CXFORD.—Randoiph Hotel. 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles, First-class accom- 
modation. ‘Phone: 47481/5. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


AMSGATE.—San Clu Hotel, East Cliff Promenade. 
A.A., R.A.C. Licensed, lift, garage. From 9 guineas. 
‘Phone: Thanet 52345. ’Grams: Clueless, Ramsgate. 


RAMSGATE.—The Regency. From 8} gns. 100 rms.. 
h,. & c., telephones, electric fires, 4 Bars, 5 Lounges, 
Ballroom, 2$ acres lawns overlook sea. 


AMSGATE.—Continental Hotel, town centre. Lic. Bars. 
B. & B. 16/6. F.B. 25/-. 7-84 gns. weekly. A!l rooms. 
H. & C., wireless, gas fires. Tel. Thanet 51052. 


OBERTSBRIDGE.—The George Hotel. A Georgian Inn 
reputed for good food & personal service. A.A. & 
R.A.C. Fishing & riding adiacent. Tel. 15. 


YE.—Durrant House Guest House, Market Street. Tel. 
318211. Large airy rooms, comf., beds, h. & c. Inc. 
terms. Open throughout the year. Miss E. M. Locke. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — Edinburgh Hotel. Facing 

over Warrior Square gardens to sea. A.A., R.A.C. 

Fully licensed. Excellent cuisine and service. Sun verandah. 
Television. Beach tent. Hastings 4302/3. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Warrior Hotel. Situated in 
lovely Warrior Square gardens overlooking sea, ***A.A., 
R.A.C. Fully licensed. Excellent cuisine and service. Roof 
garden, television, first-class amenities. Hastings 3704/5. 


OUTHERN HIGHLANDS.—Milton Park Hotel. A.A., 
R.A.C., R.S.A.C., Dalry. Kirkcudbrightshire. Fully 
licensed and modern. Overlooking water of Ken Valley. 
Tennis, fishing, bowling, golf and varied and delightful walks. 
Brochure on request. Mrs. J. Rankin. Tel. Dalry 202 & 286. 


WANTAGE.—Charney Manor. For an inexpensive holiday 
in 13th Century Berkshire Manor House, fully 
modernised, every comfort, good food. Apply Warden. 


WESTGATE.—Ingleton Hotel. ***A.A./R.A.C. Licensed. 
40 bedrooms with radio & phones. Fceg. sea & lawns. 
Open all year. Brochure. Write or phone Thanet 31317. 


ROTHAM, Kent.—14th Century Hotel & Restaurant. 
A.20. Ideal stop for Continental travellers. Good 
food and personal service. Tel. Boro’ Green 293. 


ORKSHIRE DALES. Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 
Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine: recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moor!and and riverside walks, A.A., R.A.C. 
Fully Licensed. "Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


EDUCATIONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


SCHOOLS, BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


Free advice to parents stating age of pupil, approximate fee 
and district preferred. List of Schools, 8s. 9d. post free. 
J. & J. PATON LTD., 

143 Cannon Street. London, E.C.4. (Mansion House 5053). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOKS. Rare and Scholarly, all subjects, 2000 volume 
Catalogue. Specimen free. Stevens-Cox, Antiquarian 


Bookseller, Beaminster, Dorset. 
‘a 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 

Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 
career. Early application for vacancies is essential 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Courses for Secretary-Linguists: Finishing Course and 
Basic Secretarial Course. Day and Resident. Apply: 

J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), 2 Arkwright Road, N.W.3. 
(HAM 9831). 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES 
Educational & Miscellaneous 1/6d. per line. 
3-line minimum, 


you do not read 
National Review 
... you do not know 
America! 
Send today for a FREE sample 
copy of America’s only journal of 


conservative opinion—just fill out 
and mail the coupon below. 


NATIONAL REVIEW, 150, East 35th 
Street, New York, 16, N.Y. 

Please send a FREE sample copy of 
National Review to: 


RAMS ot Gs obie Nek busoadenwansacsbonseewewurss 


Address 


-ELIZABETHAN 


The quality magazine for 
teenagers 


STORIES 


by their favourite authors 


ARTICLES 


that entertain and inform 


SPORT 


games and games players 


ALL 
ARE EXCITINGLY 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH 
IN THE 


ELIZABETHAN 


TWO SHILLINGS MONTHLY 


At all Newsagents or 28s. (post 

free) from the Publishers, Periodical 

Publications Ltd., 2Breams Buildings, 
London, E.C.4 


Send for 
this book 


Worry and upsets between husbands 
and wives so frequently arise through 
lack of knowledge of modern family 
planning. ‘‘Planned Families are 
Happy Families’’ deals frankly with 
many of the questions which too often 
have to go unanswered, and can help 
to resolve one of the commonest 
problems in married life. Every 
married couple should have a copy. 
Youcan get yours now—absolutely free. 


FREE! POST COUPON NOW 


To: Planned Families Publications, 

12 Oval Road, London, N.W.1. 

Please send me, under PLAIN COVER, 

a free copy of ‘Planned Families are 
Happy Families.” I am an adult. 
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